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JESUS CHRIST THE END OF THE CREATION, 


A great thought strives for fit utterance, when this is the theme. 
The time for an exhaustive statement is not yet. It waits another 
Athanasius. As a contribution, some material is gathered up 
herein, and an argument outlined. Acknowledgments are due 
to German, English and American writers, to the Chureh Eclectic, 
and the Mercersburg Review. Opponents of the theme lend as- 
sistance unwittingly by compelling such critical statement as 
serves at once to exclude error, and to bring the truth into bolder 
relief. 

In the Epistle to the Colossians,’ St. Paul writes of the Christ 
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“in words profound, vigorous, and studiously chosen. The sentence, 


“Tn whom we have redemption through His blood,” shows that he 
is writing of Him, not as to His Godhead exclusively ; but, also 
as endued with human nature, and, therefore, of the whole Person 
of our Lord. He describes Him as “ being the image of the invisi- 
ble God, the first-born of all creation, because in Him were 
created all things; * * * all things through Him and for 
Him have been created (the continuous and present relations of 
creation to the Creator; Lightfoot): And He is before all (ab- 
solute pre-existence; Lightfoot), and all in Him stand together.” 
First born of all creation, “not as having creation for a sister, 


but as begotten before all creation” (Theodoret, in Lange). 

Note the force and order of the prepositions év, dra’, eis. Ev 
has for its primary meaning, a being or remaining within, rest in, 
and implies a substratum; Sta, with the genitive, through, by 
means of, intervention, mediation, the intermediate cause without 
losing the idea of efficiency ; és, motion into, direction towards, 
the motion towards completing itself by arrival at, and hence 
aim, end, purpose; €v, with the dative, is used in relation to per- 
sons in whose hands or power something is placed ; dca’ is used of 
persons through whose liands as it were any thing passes, through 
or by whose agency or ministry an effect is produced, the efficient 
cause ; €75, direction into the interior of, up to, generally with 
reference to reaching a definite boundary or limit, the direction, 
and consequently the gradually accomplished development.’ 


Paraphrased, the passage would read thus : The Christ is the rep- 
resentation and manifestation of the invisible God ; the primogeni- 
ture of all the creation is His as being absolutely above all com- 
parison (Ellicott); in Him lay the reason for the Universe com- 
ing into being (Alford), all things resting in Him as their eternal 
ideal ground, conditioned in Him; the Universe had its efficient 
becoming through Him as the middle-term between the invisible 
Father and itself ; the Universe tended towards and into Him as 
its culmen ; He existed before all, and in Hit, as the principle of 


'See Kuliner, Robinson, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Winer, Lange, e¢ al. 
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its unity, the Universe stands together. He is the Alpha and 
the Omega, the beginning and the ending, the first and the last.’ 
In this connection, Eph. i., 9, 10 and iii. 9-11 have a bearing. 
The Universe had been comprehended in the Christ, according to 
a setting forth of the ages, which setting forth was effected 
(wrought, Ellicott) in Jesus Christ our Lord ; but, it has suffered a 
shock and a shattering by the coming in of sin. The Divine pur- 
pose is with a view to (Ellicott) an administration of the fulness 


of the seasons to re-head, avaxépalaiwmoacba: (sum up again 


together, Ellicott), the all in the Christ. In composition ava 


denotes: a) up, upwards; b) re-, back, again, as if up stream ; 
implying return, repetition(Robinson). e-wnion, re-collection, 
(Ellicott.) 


I,— STATEMENT. 


Among many commanding truths, certainly the passages teach 
these three : 

1. The creation looked forward to the Christ from the beginning. 
In Him it comes to its highest expression, its p/eroma of meaning. 
It sums itself up in Him. Without Him for its goal it were pur- 
poseless. Not that He was latent in Nature, to be brought forth 
in due time by way of necessary evolution; but, it was the plan 
of the creation that it should come to its consummation in the 
Second Adam, when He should be glorified. 

2. In the Christ the Universe subsists, stands together, is banded 
together (coheres, Alford); and this because it enters into and 
completes itself in Him. He is the nutriment of it. He is the 
pillar of it. He is the centre of its unity. He is the principle of 
its harmony. Without Him it would fall apart, disintegrate, a 
chaos instead of a cosmos. “He is the Divine key-stone in the 
arch of the Universe, on which the whole fabric leans” (St. 
Chrysostom, in Wordsworth). 

8. Although sin has distarbed the scheme of things, and would 
wreck all ; yet, the original plan holds in the Christ. The injury 
will be repaired ; and, in the glorified Christ the Universe attains 


its end according ‘to the eternal setting forth. An administration 


' Rev. i. 8, 11. 
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is arranged for the re-heading of the all in the Christ. Sin shall 
not cause the cosmos to fail. 


II.—PLAN OF CREATION. 


1. Matter is brought into being.’ It is rudimental.* The 
Holy Ghost—whose special province is process, evolution, organi- 
zation—broods over the elemental abyss. There are dividings, 
and combinings, and, at length, there is a becoming of light, with 
(doubtless) its kindred agents, such as heat, electricity, magnet- 
ism. Processes go on, and the atmosphere is constituted. The 
new agents become additional forces in the great laboratory ; and 
there results the mineral kingdom with its gradations of rocks, 


clays, chemical compounds, and crystalline formations.” 


2. The mineral kingdom is a preparation for higher planes of 


being. From the organizing processes of the brooding Spirit the 
floral world has a becoming. All that have gone before have been 
made tributary to this. It takes them up and assimilates them, 
transforming them into living organisms of root, and trunk, and 
bough, and frond, and flower, and fruit, and seed,* 

3. The vegetable system is a prophecy of something higher. 
It has scant meaning if it is to find its end in itself. In due time 
the animal world appears. It gathers up into itself the elements 
of all below it, and exalts them into the more complex and 
nobler organisms of flesh and blood, bone and sinew, nerve and 
brain, sensation, instinct, affection and will. 

4. The plan of creation has moved upward step by step. There 
is a pause. The Eternal Three-in-One sit in council. “ We will 
make man in our image, as our likeness; and let them have 
dominion over all.”* “The Jehovah God formed man of the dust 
of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; 
and man became a living soul.”* “The creation had been 
in travail with man, as to his bodily nature, through all the pre- 
ceding formations. The powers and evolutions of matter were 
finally sublimated into the imperishable germ of the human body, 


'Gen.i. 1. *Gen.i. 2. *Gen. i. 3-10. ‘Gen. i. 11-12. * Gen. i. 26. 
* Gen. ii, 7. 
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and the types from lower forms that finally went into the human 
constitution were preparing during all the previous cycles.”’ Man 
is the compendium. In his embryonic state, now, he passes through 
the forms of‘all animal life below him ; they having their archetypal 
being in him, and completing themselves in him. He is the 
apex of the pyramid of physical nature. 

In the creation of man another department of the Universe 
comes into view,—the spiritual. Its origin may have been coeval 
with that of matter, or long prior to it. Angels are pure spirits.’ 
The spiritual seeks to ally itself with the physical. It, also, would 
complete itself in man. By the in-breathing of the Almighty, 
man becomes a living soul; “as if corporeity were an end of the 
ways of God.”* The two realms of the Universe,—the spiritual 
and physical, meet in man as the nexus of their converging lines. 
In this dignity and prerogative man is unique. In him alone 
do matter and spirit come together in one personality. The Uni- 
verse sums itself up in man. He is its microcosm. 

Of what man is this ideal true? Of the first Adam? He is 
man inchoate, in germ, in possibilities only, not in fulness of per- 
fection. Can he raise himself out of the earthy choice condition 
into the pneumatic, and put all Nature under him as being the 
head thereof? These attainments are potential in his constitution. 
How shall they become actual in his experience? The tree of 
life in the midst of the Garden blossoms with promise. His 
probation safely ended, he shall win the imperishable life. How 
shall it become his# Can he build himself up into the fulness of 
the image and likeness of God? Is he self-centred¢ ‘The 
faculties of man all tend outwards.”* There is in him an apti- 
tude for God. Therefore he yearns after God; but cannot 
bridge the chasm between the finite and the Infinite. Why 
was he created? There must be a higher sphere than man 
and Nature, to bring out their meaning; in which higher 
sphere man and Nature shall both be comprehended, and 
exhibit therein the reason of their being. If the Eternal Word 


will become man, the problem is solved. The God-man will be 


' Tayler Lewis. *Heb. i. 7. 11. *Ocetinger. * Goethe 
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self-centred, self-contained; the mighty void between God 
and man will be filled up. If He will take human nature upon 
Him, and so become the root, the centre, the head of the race, He 
will impart to ita Divine manhood. And all the elements of 
physical Nature, and all the powers of the spiritual world will meet 
in the God-man. The Son of God did become flesh by the Immacu- 
late Conception. He passed through every ordeal and every lia- 
bility triumphantly ; ascended into the Heavens, and was glorified 
at the right hand of God. The Universe is glorified in Him. 
Thus did He sum up in Himself the creation. He is the comple- 
ment thereof. It tended towards Him from the beginning, 
through all its gradations, and finds its last, deepest sense, its full 
satisfaction in Him, the true man, the archetypal man. The 
glorified God-man is for a crown of glory and for a diadem of 


beauty unto the cosmos.’ 


Ill, —COROLLARIES. 


1. The creation, ta tavra, is a unity; not a granulated mass, 
a jumble of heterogeneous things, having no other relation to 
each other than mechanical juxtaposition ; but, an organic whole, 
having one Head Who filleth all things from Himself, Who is the 
life-element of all, and sends constant impulse, energy, and direc- 
tion through the whole body. Each several part has its place, 
and its dne relation to all others, and they to it, and the whole to 
the Christ as the Head. Whatever, therefore, is in accord with 
the organic whole is right. Whatever is out of harmony with it 
is evil, to be corrected, or cast off. Sin is discordant. It is an 
alien thing, and unassimilable, and, therefore, it is unmixed evil. 

2. The Incarnation belongs to the creation. It is its crown. 
It is essential to its order and perfection. So far was it from being 


contingent upon the entrance of sin into the world, that it com- 


pletes the original plan of the creation. It is not an intrusion, 
Men suppose it a violation of the order of the creation. They 
believe that the plan of “God only wise ” must be one harmonious 
whole, without any breaking in upon it by Himself. They can- 








‘Isa. xxviii. 5. 
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not reconcile the current view of the Incarnation with this, and 
therefore stumble at it. They mistake. It is sin that is the 
novelty, the innovation upon the order of the Universe. The In- 
carnation is in place. It is part of the one plan of creation. 
And the Incarnation carries in its constitution plenary resources 
for the overmastering of sin. By His obedience unto death the 
Head of the Universe has rendered satisfaction for human guilt ; 
and, by the powers of the Incarnation, He will cast out. sin. 
Somewhere in the outer darkness, some bottomless deep, some cess- 
pool shall receive all the filth of the Universe, and hide it forever. 
The standard order of the creation shall be restored by that which 
belongs to itself as its consummation. 

3. There is suggested an approximate solution of the problem 
of miracles. They are wonders (the true meaning of the word) ; 
but, they are not violations of the plan of creation, annihilations 


of natural law. The mineral kingdom brought in with it new 


modes of action, higher than had existed before.’ Each succeed- 


ig system bore in itself higher forces and methods than had 


» « 


obtained in the preceding one; but, without disturbance. On the 


II 


contrary, it interlinked itself with all that had gone before, they 
finding their own end in subserving its uses. So humanity im- 
ported into the world methods and powers supreme over all 
beneath it, but in entire harmony therewith, bringing them to 
answer their own best ends by serving man. The normal condi- 
tion of man in the glorified Christ will prove to be one of suprem- 
acy over all.’ That such ascendancy should show itself in our 
Lord’s turning of water into wine, multiplying the loaves and 
fishes, and walking upon the sea, and in St. Peter’s walking, for the 
moment, on the sea, and finally in our Lord’s Translation, belongs 
to humanity when fully builded up into the image and likeness of 
God as it is in the Christ, and as it will be hereafter in His people. 
There is nothing contra-natural here. Sin, being foreign, has 
brought in with it an unnatural condition of things, disorder in 
Nature, tyrannous subjection of man thereto, disease and death. 


When sin shall be cast out, the natural order of the creation will 


*“ The animal is a miracle for the vegetable world.” Hegel in Lange. 


* Psalm viii.; Heb. ii 
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be restored ; there will be no more any disastrous workings in Na- 
ture, no more domineering of Nature over man, no more sickness, 
no more death. Our Lord’s hushing of the storm, expulsion of 
demons, healing the sick, and raising the dead were but foretoken- 
ings of the coming restitution of all things to their natural state 
of purity, health, and life. To put creation back again into its 
regular condition is not to do violence to the true Nature. The 
popular understanding of the Christian miracles is a grave error, 
and needlessly endangers, and even hinders faith, in Jesus Christ. 
“ The portent (miracle) is not a contradiction of Nature ; but of 
Nature as man knows it” (St. Augustine). 

4. Here is solution of the Astronomical objection to Christi- 
anity. 

The science of Astronomy is supposed to demonstrate the ex- 
treme littleness of man. 


A child crying in the night, 
A child erying for the light, 
And nothing in its language but a ery. 


TENNYSON. 

The actions of man must be too insignificant to be noticed of God, 
be they good or evil. The necessities of ephemera cannot attract 
the care of Heaven, and they ought not. Christianity makes too 
large a demand upon faith when it narrates the interposition of 
the great God in the infinitesimial affairs of a world which is but 
a mote floating in a sunbeam. Such is the strain chanted by un- 
belief, to the perplexing of many. 

Man in the Christ is the end of the Universe. He is its summit 
the greatest, the noblest being in the creation. All else lie below, 
him, and look up to him, tend towards him. The Christ is, in 
Himself, infinitely more than the whole creation, however vast it 
may be, or may yet become. In the Christ, man stands in closest 
union with “the Infinite Centre of all being.” The ascending 
ranks in the seale of the creation reach their loftiest height in 
man. The Universe is for him. “All things are yours, and ye 
are Christ’s, and Christ is God's.’ It is quality, not quantity, 
tha* counts in the “ transcendental calculus.” (Tayler Lewis) 


11 Cor. iii., 21-23. 
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Man must be intrinsically, of greater value than all that went 
before to prepare the way for him. This will serve to explain the 
intense interest of the angels in man, and their joy in his redemp- 
tion. He is greater than they. They are complete only in him, 
He is destined to be their lord. “Know ye not that ye shall 
judge angels?”' The angels are, in many accidents, superior to 
man in his earthly estate.” But this superiority is temporary.’ 
“Thou madest him a little while inferior to the angels.”* Men, 
taken up into the Christ and glorified, shall rank above all other 


created intelligences. To look to angels as mediators, interposed 


to join man with God, and to worship them, degrades man. To 


think of angels, and of the physical Universe as dwarfing man is 
robbing humanity of its prerogative and worth. The Incarnation 
signifies that man has an inherent dignity, no hugeness of the 
physical Universe, and no grandeur of angels can equal. He has 
no superior, save God. He should bow the knee to none but God. 

5. If the all is one organic unity, the lower joined to the higher, 
looking forward to it, represented in it, then there must be corres- 
pondence between lower and higher, such that the one will ever 
be a parable of the other, and abound in types ; the natural must 
be a parable of the supernatural ; and all types must sum them- 
selves up in the Christ as their prototype. This is reason why 
types are prophecies of their coming antitypes. This is reason why 
a chastened symbolism has a rightful place in Divine Worship. 
And this is reason why “ analogies and parables are more than 
illustrations ; they are in some sort proofs.” (Trench). 

What if earth 


Be but the shadow of heaven and things therein, 


Kach to the other like, more than on earth is thought ? 


MILTON 


Science will yet see the harmony of reason and faith. It will 
read with open eye the correspondence between nature and the 
supernatural. Savans and theologians will hail each other as fel- 
low-workers in the same field. 

6. Seeing that the Christ is the First-born, eternally begotten ot 


‘Cor. vi.. 3. 72 Peterii., 11. *St. Luke xx., 36. ‘ Heb. ii., 7, margin 
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the Father, and, also, the Head of the creation, He is, by virtue 


of His position, and of the constitution of his Person, the Priest of 


the Universe. There can be no other absolute Priest in his own 
right. All other priesthood must be derived from Him. Because 
the Universe completes itself in Him, therefore He only has the 
inherent right to minister for the Universe in things pertaining to 
God. Consecrated forevermore, He abideth a Priest continually.’ 
All worship must be offered in and through Him. All creaturely 
works are to be done in Him; for they are service offered 
to God ; and no service will be accepted unless He present it for 
us. All blessing will return from God through Him upon crea- 


tion, “like the precious ointment upon the head, that ran down 


upon the beard, Aaron’s beard ; that went down to the skirts of 


392 


his garments. Even in what men call natural religion there 
could be no successful approach to God by any one who 
should disregard the Priestly prerogative of the Head; much 
more must this be true when sinful man would seek access 
to God. 

7. The Christ is the end of history. The movement of our race 
is a process, unfolding towards the transformation from the earthy 
into the spiritual and gloritied manhood in the Christ. Sin has 
profoundly distracted the movement ; but its influence, however 
wide in its reach, produces eddies only in the stream. It cannet 
arrest the majestic flow. The onward movement is resistless, 
though it be forced into great sweep of curve for a time in wrong 
directions. The movement is onward because it is organic. The 
present is the outcome of the past, and will give birth to the fu- 
ture. The religions and philosophies, and governments of the old 
world prepared the way for the first coming of the Son of Man. 
A new era dates from that coming. A mighty impulse has thrilled 
through the nations from that day, with cumulative energy, direct- 
ing all movements towards the second coming of our Lord. He is 


4 


“the desire of all nations.”* History will yet recognize the 
Christ as the meaning of the world. 
8. Seeing the Christ is Head over the all, all things must be- 


' Heb. iii, v, vii. * Psalm exxxiii. * Haggai ii, 7. 
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come subject unto Him. This would be the natural relation of 


the Universe ; obedience loyal, loving, joyous and free, would wait 
upon every word of the Son of Man. “ But now we see not yet 
all things put under Him.”' Sin has disnaturalized the attitude 
ot man, and of some of the angels. It shall be overruled, and 
made to serve the very ends it sought to frustrate. “ All power 
is given unto Me,” said Jesus, “in heaven and earth.”* “ He 
will put down all rule, and all authority, and power. For He 
must reign till He hath put all enemies under His feet. ” 
And when all things shall be subdued unto Him, then shall the 
Son also Himself be subject unto Him that put all things under 
Him, that God may be all in all,.”* The plan ot the creation accord 
ing to the original setting forth of the ages is secure in the Christ. 
Had it depended on the first Adam, all would have been lost. 
In the Second Adam, “ the toundation ot God standeth sure.‘ 

The evil introduced by sin has deranged the physical Universe ; 
but evil does not inhere in matter as a part of its constitution ; for, 
then the Universe could not have its end in the Christ. The Inear- 
nation would have been impossible, and the physical world could not 
be redeemed. Matter shall be transformed. Evil is so unnatural 
to it, that “the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now.” It “ waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God.” It “shall be delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God.”* As 
it prophetic of this, the word nature means about to be born. 

9. The Incarnation must needs be perpetual. If the Son of 
God were to lay aside His humanity, the creation would fail of 
its end and complement; the organic unity of the cosmos would 
give place to chaos ; the natural order would be broken up hope- 
lessly ; man would fall again ander the dominion of powers below 
him, which were designed to serve him; all types and parables in 
Nature would miscarry; Mediatorship and Priesthood would 
cease from the Universe, and all approach of the creature to God 


would be closed up; the history of the Universe would prove a 


'Heb. 11, 8. 7? Matt. xxviii, 18 *1 Cor. xv, 24-28. ‘*2 Tim. ii, 19 
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dark enigma, impossible of solution ; the headless Universe would 
dissolve in anarchy, and sink down into the silence of eternal 
death. Better for the Universe had it never been called into 
being. The Incarnation confers upon the creation supreme 


blessing ; to relinquish it would entail a curse as deep. The 


necessity of a perpetually enduring Incarnation is absolute. 

10. Men must needs come into full and permanent union with 
Jesus Christ. Severed from Him, they can do nothing.” They 
will fail of being included in the corporate unity of the cosmos. 
It remains that they be treated, in common with the devil and his 
demons, as the débris, the refuse, “the filth and oftscouring” of 
the Universe. They must be cast away. The loyal and loving 
assent of men to the Headship of the Christ would have been 
necessary if there were no sin; much more now that their sins 
separate between Him and them. Sin, the discord in the Ever- 
lasting Order, must be renounced. The Christ must abide in 
men, and they in Him, in order that sin and its effects may be 
eliminated from the being of man. Only thus can they attain 
unto the realization of the Divine ideal, transformation into the 


absolute manhood, the image and likeness of God. 


IV.—SCHOLIA. 


1. This is not Pantheism, as is charged. It does not identify 
God with the world. The unity of the cosmos, in its Head, with 
God, is not identity. 

This does not infer that the creation would, by its own regular 
processes, evolve the Christ, at a certain fitting juncture of times ; 
humanity producing God; God the necessary product of Nature. 
God is seen to be before man and Nature. By no inborn possi- 
bilities can man become God. The Eternal Logos took flesh that 
man might receive from Him Divine manhood, and that Nature, 
also, might be transformed. 

It is not asserted that the race, as such, is the God-man Nor, 
that Jesus Christ was distinguished above all men of His day, 


St. Jolin xv. 4, 5 
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and before His day, by the fact that He was the first man who 
same to the consciousnes of God in man. 

The precise teaching is, that the historical Christ is distinct 
from all other men in that He is the Eternal Word of God, and 
assumed into His Person human nature. He is the only Person 
in the Universe in whom the Divine and human natures inhere. 
Instead of the race being the God-man, the Incarnation of the 
Son of God was necessary that the race might attain unto the 


Divine manhood. In the Christ only can we all come unto a com- 


plete man, unto the maturity of the fulness of the Christ, “ the 


colossal manhood ” (Lightfoot), growing up into Him, “ with the 
increase of God.” 

Nor is it affirmed that the Incarnation was necessary to God, 
The whole was according to the counsel of His own will. 

2. This teaching does not undervalue the Atonement, as is 
charged. It recognizes sin, and insists upon the necessity of the 
Atonement if the intent of the Incarnation shall not be allowed 
to fail of going into effect. When man sinned, God was free to 
give him up to destruction. Divine Love would not abandon 
man; but, moved forward to the Incarnation, which comprised 
within itself full power to redeem the sinful race. 

3. Sin began among the angele. Satan and his angels have so 
saturated themselves with sin, and so maliciously have they 
sought to ruin man, that justice will finally exclude them from 
the all—* the corporate being,” the organic unity of the cosmos. 
The human body, by its emunctories, excretes and separates off 
trom itself all noxious things which may chance to have place in 
the organism. Even so the organic Universe, through the power 
and direction of the Head, will cast out from itself, and detach 
from itself forever, Satan and his demons, as pernicious things, 
impossible of assimilation to itself. 

The Incarnation is replete with blessings for the good angels. 
Not that they had any personal need of the redeeming powers it 
carries in its constitution for man; the blessings serve other ends. 
What these ends are is not tully known. This much is implied 


in Holy Scripture, that Satan and his demons were not banished 


1 Eph. iv. 12-16; Col. ii. 19 
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from the heavenly regions until the Passion of our Lord was 
accomplished.’ The new criticism, that the Satan of Job was a 
good angel, cannot be accepted. 

St. Paul, in Col. i. 20, intimates that benefit comes to the good 
angels through the Christ. The word translated reconcile does 
not necessarily imply a sinful estrangement. Sin generated, un- 
avoidably, disturbing and perplexing conditions among the good 
angels. The removal of these would be a reconciliation. ‘“ Sin- 
ful creation is reconciled strictly by Christ; sinless creation, by 
being raised in Him to nearer relation, and higher glorification of 
Him” (it ? Alford). St. Ignatius taught that even heavenly beings 
are condemned, unless they believe in the Blood of Christ.’ 

It is denied to man in the flesh to penetrate far into the-mys- 
tery of the dependence of the angels upon the Incarnation. It 
were a shameless curiosity that would rend the veil. 

4. Concerning the relative standing of men and angels, it is to 
be noted, that the angels claim no more than to be fellow servants 


with men.” No subject can be greater than the Queen. The 


glorified Church will be the Bride of the Lamb, the Queen of the 


Universe. To regard the angels as ontologically superior to man 


opens the way for angel-mediatorship, and worship. 
Critics generally agree in translating Psalm viii. 5, “Thou 
hast caused him to want but little of God,” (Gesenius) ; or, “And 
remove him little trom divinity,” (Alexander). -This cannot have 
respect to the nature of man; but, to something extrinsic. The 
context shows the writer has in mind the accident of sovereignty. 
It is intended that man shall be set ever all the works of God, a 
sovereignty which wants but little of the Divine. The writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 7) reters the Psalm to Jesus, He 
receiving this sovereignty in reward for the suffering of death. 
The Psalm has its first fulfilment in Him. It will hardly be said 
that the humanity of Jesus is inferior to the nature of the angels. 
Man has been put below the angels for a little while, for reasons 
which bear upon his own training and discipline for his future. 

He will receive that future in and from the Christ. 
C. P. JENNINGS. 


1 Job i.; Col. ii. 14, 15; Rev. xii. *Ad Smyrn. vi. * Rev. xxii. 8, 9. 
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ONE PARAGRAPH OF A BOOK. 


Professor John William Draper, M.D., LL.D., of the University 
of New York, has written a book entitled “ History oF THE Con- 
FLICT BETWEEN RELIGION AND ScrENCE.” In this book many 
things aresaid against the Christian religion. The author endeavors 
to make out that every where and in all times it has been the foe of 
human progress. He has a liking for heresies of every kind, and 
claims that Mahommedanism was the first great Reformation of 
Christianity! He enters the field of historical criticism and at- 
tempts to prove that Moses was not the author of the Pentateuch ; 
that Ezra was its author ; and that the Exodus is not historically 
true. Christian scholars are familiar with such attempts. This 
present venture is mentioned not because of any novelty in the 
accusations, or chiefly for the purpose of refuting them, but in 
order to show on what slender grounds a man of some scientific 
celebrity will risk his reputation in attacking the Christian re- 
ligion. 

The class of people that read such books as this one by Dr. 
Draper are usually not competent to expose their fallacies, but 
knowing the authors of them to be able and learned men in the 
field of physical science, they naturally infer that they are equally 
competent in other departments of human research. We take it, 
therefore, that no better service could be rendered in the interest 
of truth than to expose the pretensions of some of these men when 
they presume to dogmatize out of their bounds, The unpleasant- 
ness of such work, and not the difficulty of it, deters many from 
the undertaking ; 


= 9 


while others are not stirred up to it, simply be* 
cause their lives are busy, and there is no immediate inciting 
cause. Why should they turn aside from other duties that are 


pressing upon them, to perform a work which, however generally 
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needed, is not immediately urgent ? There is another reason also 
which keeps back many. The clergy, who are themselves men of 
liberal culture, do not understand what power books, which they 
perceive to be shallow and pretentious, may have over men of 


good minds, who yet do not have the requisite knowledge to de- 
tect their speciousness. Occasionally, however, something occurs 
which unveils this to them, and shows them their duty. Such an 
occasion has prompted the writer of this article to the present un- 
dertaking. 

In that part of Dr. Draper’s book in which he attacks the 
genuineness and authenticity of the Pentateuch is contained the 
following paragraph—it begins at the fourth line from the bot- 
tom of the 221st page : 

To the above conclusions, I may add that we are expressly told by Ezra (Esdras ii,14) 
that he himself, aided by five other persons, wrote these books in the space of forty 
days. He says that at the time of the Babylonian captivity the ancient sacred 
writings of the Jews were burnt, and gives a particular detail of the circumstances 
under which these were composed. He sets forth that he undertook to write all that 
had been done in the world since the beginning. It may be said that the books of 
Esdras are apocryphal, but in return it may be demanded, has that conclusion been 
reached on evidence that will withstand modern criticism? In the early ages of 
Christianity, when the story of the fall of man was not considered as essential to the 
Christian system, and the doctrine of the atonement had not attained that precision 
which Anselm eventually gave it, it was very generally admitted by the Fathers of 
the Church that Ezra probably did so compose the Pentateuch. Thus St. Jerome 
says, “‘Sive Mosem dicere volueris auctorem Pentateuchi, sive Esdram ejusdem in- 
stauratorem operis, non recuso.” Clemens Alexandrinus says that when these books 
had been destroyed in the captivity of Nebuchadnezzar, Esdras having become in- 
spired prophetically, reproduced them. Irenzeus says the same 

One would naturally suppose from reading this paragraph that, 
in the second book of Esdras, the claim is made that Ezra was the 
author of the Pentateuch. Yet such is not the fact. That Dr. 
Draper means to convey the impression that Ezra was in reality 
the author of it, is rendered positively certain by his statement on 
the following page, that Ezra obtained the materials for the com- 
position of the Pentateuch from Assyrian sources. That he mis- 
represents the testimony in the second book of Esdras, we shall 
now show. What is claimed there, is that Ezra was exceptionally 
inspired so as to reproduce from memory all the sacred books of 
the Jews which had been burned, and that the five scribes who 
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wrote at his dictation were also inspired. Dr. Draper quotes 
Ezra as saying, “that he undertook to write all that had been 
done in the world since the beginning.” But in quoting this he 
leaves out a qualifying clause, which entirely changes the 
meaning of the part that he does quote. The passage in its 


integrity is as follows—ii Esdras xiv., 22.: 


But if I have found grace before thee, send the Holy Ghost into me, and I shall 
write all that hath been done in the world since the beginning, which were written 
thy law, that men may find thy path, and that they which will live in the latter days 


may live. 


Here is no claim of writing everything, except in so far as it 
had been recorded in the law of the Lord. Nor is there any 
claim of original composition, but only of reproduction. That 
this was the way in which the primitive Church understood it is 
manifest from St. [renzus. In his “Contra H«reses,”’ in the 


third book and 24th chapter, he says : 


évémvevoev ’ Eodpat@ teppei Eun rHS ~uAns Asvi Tovs Tae! 


TPOyéey OVOT@V TPOPYT@V wWavrTas avata&sgaclai Aoyouvs, nai 


amonatactTnoar T@ AQaw Tv dia M@mocéws vouobeciarv. 


Here it is said that Ezra set in order again all the words of the 
prophets that had gone before and restored the law that was given 
through Moses. The ancient Latin translation of Irenseus gives 


this sense. It is as follows: 


inspiravit Hesdrw, sacerdoti tribus Levi, preteritorum prophetarum omnes 


rememorare sermones, et restituere populo eam legem que data est per Moysem. 


It is but justice to Dr. Draper, however, to say that he refers to 
Irenzeus as acknowledging that Ezra was only the restorer of the 
Pentateuch. The injustice that he does is in claiming 
that the Fathers generally acknowledged him to be the author. 
We have thought it well nevertheless to quote Irenus in full, 
because nobody who is acquainted with ecclesiastical history will 
for a moment credit the insinuation that he and one other Father, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, differed from the primitive Church generally 
on so important a matter as the authorship of the Pentateuch. 
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Their testimony is all alike. Everywhere Moses is the author 
and Ezra is the restorer. Tertullian says : 


Omne iustrumentum Judaic literature per Esdram constat restauratum 


It is evident that all the materials of Jewish literature were restored through Ezra 


St Jerome whom Dr. Draper quotes as attributing the author- 
ship of the Pentatench to Ezra, ascribes it—in the very passage 
that he quotes—to Moses, and makes Ezra the restorer. He says : 

Sive Mosem dicere volueris auctorem Pentateuchi, sive Esdram ejusdem instaura 
torem operis, non recuso. 

The man who could quote this authority to prove that Ezra 
composed the Pentateuch, must, either himself be unable to con- 
strue a plain Latin sentence, or must presume that his readers 
are unable to do it. 

But the remarkable part of this paragraph remains to be con- 
sidered. He says : 

It may be said that the books of Esdras are apocryphal, but in return it may be 
demanded, has that conclusion been reached on evidence that will withstand 
modern criticism ? 

If by the * books of Esdras” he means all the books written by 
Ezra, then nobody claims that they are apocryphal. In the canon 
of sacred scripture there are four books, the authorship of which 
is in whole or in. part ascribed to Ezra. These books are, first and 
second Chronicles, the book of Ezra, and the book of Nehemiah. 
If he means the books known in the English Apocrypha as the 
first and second books of Esdras, then these are without doubt 
apocryphal. Nor are they such in spite of the claims of modern 
criticism, but in accordance with its claims. And it is just be 
cause the apocryphal nature of the books was not fully under- 
stood by all the Christian Fathers, that we find some of them 
crediting the claim made in the second book of Esdras, that Ezra 
reproduced the Pentateuch after it had been destroyed. It was 
reserved for modern criticism howeyer to show the spuriousness of 
this claim. The results of this criticism are, that the second book of 
Esdras wherein this claim is made, was written not earlier than 
the time of Julius Cesar nor later than the reign of Domitian ; 
that its author was a Jew; that portions, if not all the book, 
were written in Egypt ; that there are Christian interpolations in 
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it ; and that the imagery of the book shows that it was written 
after the establishment of the Roman Empire. 

Dr. Draper in his remark above quoted shows, not only that he 
is ignorant of the literature of the subject, but that he is unae- 
quainted with the fact that it is owing to modern criticism that 
we are enabled with confidence to pronounce the book a forgery. 
It seems to be with Dr. Draper as it is with other opponents of 
the Christian Religion, that he commonly appeals to a skeptical 
and vicious criticism in opposition to the truth, but when it will 
serve his purpose, he abandons all criticism and adopts any clumsy 
lie that comes to hand. 

But it remains to show how this author, in the compass of the 
single paragraph already quoted has distinguished himself in the 
tield of Historical Theology. He claims that in the early ages of 
Christianity the story of the fall of man was not considered 
essential to the Christian system, and that the doctrine of the 
Atonement did not attain great precision until Anselm. 

There are several things to be noticed here. (1) If the doctrine of 
the fall were not a necessary part of Christianity, there could not 
possibly be any doctrine of the Atonement. For if man is nota 
fallen being, there is no need of an Atonement. (2) The fact im 
plied by Dr. Draper’s language, that at the time when he says the 
fall of man was not essential to the Christian system, there was a 
doctrine of the Atonement although not precisely apprehended, 
proves that the doctrine of the fall was regarded as essential to 
the Christian system. (3) That the doctrine of the Atonement 
did not attain precision until the time of Anselm, does not 
militate against the fact that an Atonement for sin was made on 
Calvary—and this was firmly believed in by the primitive Chris 
tians. Perhaps nothing could set this forth more clearly than the 
reason that St. Anselm gives for writing the *Cur Deus Homo,” 
In chapter first of that treatise, he says : 

The question which unbelievers, who deride the simplicity of Christianity as foolish 


are accustomed to object to us, and which many of the faithful turn over in their 
minds, 1s this, viz., What reason or necessity was there for God to have been made 
man, and by his death, as we believe and confess, to have restored life to the world ; 

* * * Of this question not only learned, but even many unlearned men, seek 


aid wish to find the solution—Since therefore, many desire a treatise on it, and 
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although in the inquiry it may seem very difficult ; yet in the solution it is intelligible 
to all, and besides, the task is pleasing on account of its usefulness, and the beauty 
of the reasoning ; notwithstanding, too, that sufficient has been said upon it by the holy 
Fathers, yet still I will take pains to make clear to inquirers what God has deigned 
to unfold to me on the subject. 


Here we see that St. Anselm did not regard himself as giving 
the doctrine of the Atonement itself any precision. That was 
already clearly and definitely held. And enough had been written 
upon it by the holy Fathers. But what he undertook to do, was 
to give reasons for it, which should enable people to understand 
it better. He did not in any sense construct the doctrine. He 
did not build it up inductively from text of scripture as Heresi- 
archs do. He employed his thought only to illustrate and de- 
fend it. 


This attitude of the Catholic mind is what opposers cannot un- 
derstand. Thev think all the time that Christian doctrine is 
founded in opinion. They imagine, for instance, that the doctrine 
of the Trinity was manufactured in the fourth century as a 
weapon wherewith to oppose Arius. They suppose that the holy 
Fathers at Nicea came together to find out what the doctrine of 
Scripture upon the subject was. Whereas they came together 
simply as witnesses to testify to matter of fact. Wad the teach- 
ing of Arius been held in the Church from the beginning, or had 
it not? If not, what was the doctrine held? Let the Bishops of 
the Apostolic Sees make answer. What doctrine had they re- 
ceived as having come down from the Apostles? What was the 
faith everywhere prevailing in the world, that could be traced to 
these Apostolic centres ¢ 

The ecclesiastical historian, Socrates, in the eighth chapter and 
first book of his history says, that the Nicene creed was introduced 
with the following preamble : 

According as we received from the Bishops whe preceded us, both in our initiation 
into the knowledge of the truth, and when we were baptized; as, also, we have our- 
selves learned from the sacred Scriptures; and in accordance with what we have 


both believed and taught while discharging the duties of Presbyter and the Episco- 
pal office itself, so now believing, we present to you the distinct avowal of our faith. 






The doctrines of the Christain faith are facts. Theories about 


the facts constitute theology. The philosophic discussion and con- 
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sideration of the facts as the ages roll on, or in other words the 
growth of the science of theology, may enable men to have clearer 
conceptions of the facts, to understand more perfectly how the facts 
are logically related, and what consequences flow from them. But 
the doctrines themselves, which are the facts, theology cannot 


change. Either our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ did or did not 


“by His one oblation of Himself once offered, make (upon the 


cross) a full, perfect and sufficient sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction 
for the sins of the whole world.” What opinion we may hold as 
to the reason why such a sacrifice was necessary, cannot affect the 
fact of the sacrifice itself, which is the doctrine of the Chureh of 
Christ. Various explanations have been given in the history of 
Christianity. The Apostolic Fathers do not attempt to philoso- 
phize but content themselves with a devotional statement of var- 
ious aspects of the fact. The author of the socalled Epistle of 
Barnabas says : 

The Lord took upon Himself to deliver up His body to destruction, that we might 
be sanctified in the remission of our sins, which is by the sprinkling of His blood 
—Ep. v 

Clemens Romanus, on 1 Cor. vil., says: 


Let us behold with raptured gaze the blood of Christ, and let us consider how 


yrecious to God is His blood, which, having been poured out for our salvation, ob 
I 


tained the grace of repentance for the whole world. 


St. Ignatius gives the death blow to a crowd of modern heresies 
in asserting that the Atonement imparts /ife to man, and is not a 
mere judicial fiction. In his Ep. ad Magnesios ix. he says : 

if those who dwelt under the old order of things had attained unto the newness of 
hope, (i. e the hope of the new order of things) they would no longer be observing 
the Sabbaths, but would be ordering their lives according to the Lord’s day, on which 
day also our Life arose by means of Himself from death itselj—which some deny, 
through which mystery we have accepted to believe, and for this very reason, we 
have continued to abide until now, that we might be found disciples of Jesus Christ 
our only teacher 

It would be needless to go on citing expressions from the Apos- 
tolic Fathers. What we have given are only samples of many 
such. The post Apostolic Fathers are also full of them. What 
we designed to show by the quotations, was that the doctrine of 


the Atonement was as clearly and definitely held in the age of the 
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Apostles as at any subsequent period, although without scholastic 
subtleties. 

We shall now show, by Patristic quotations, that the “ story of 
the fall of man” was in the beginning of the Christian system 
considered as essential to it. In pro¢eeding to show this we shall 
pass over such proofs as of necessity only imply this doctrine, and 
confine ourselves to distinct statements of it. This doctrine is in- 
deed implied by the very fact of the existence of Christianity, for 
Christ is the second Adam, and does that which the first Adam 
failed todo. The Incarnation would, indeed, in any event, have 
been necessary to make man a partaker of the Divine nature, as 
St. Peter expresses it, and cannot therefore be dependent on the 
fall of man. But the Atonement and forgiveness of sins are thus 
dependent and presuppose it. It would be as impossible to explain 
astronomy by ignoring Newton’s theory of gravitation, or by mak- 
ing no use of Kepler’s three laws, as to explain Christianity by 
ignoring the doctrine of the fall of man. 

In addition to the citations already made, which imply this doe- 
trine, there is one direct allusion to the story of the fall in the 


Epistle of Barnabas. In the 12th chapter, in explaining the 


brazen serpent of Moses, the author says: 


Since sin came te pass in Eve through the serpent, God brought it about that all 
the serpents bit them, and they died, that he might demonstrate to them, that on ac- 


count of their sins they must be delivered over to the anguish of death 


Another allusion to the story of the fall we believe to be made 


in Clement, lst Ep. to Cor. 50th chap., it is as follows : 


All generations from Adam even unto this day have perished. But those who, 
through the grace of God, have been made perfect in love, obtain the place of the 
pious, and shall be manifested in the visitation of the kingdom of Christ. 

Irenzeus, in the 833d chap. and third book of his work against 
heresies, says: 

In the beginning of the transgression of Adam, according as the Scriptures narrate, 
he cursed not Adam alone, but the earth in his cultivation of it. Just as a certain 
one of the ancients saith: ‘“ Since even God transferred the curse to the earth, that 
it might not remain fixed in man.” But as condemnation of his transgression man 
receives weariness and earthly labour; both eats his bread in the sweat of his face 
and is turned into earth, out of which he was taken; in like manner also woman re- 
ceives weariness, labour and groans, pains of childbirth and servitude, that is that 
she should serve her husband: that neither those who are cursed of God should 
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wholly perish, nor that those who persevere should, without rebuke, contemn God 
But every curse runs through to the serpent who seduced them. He says, “And 
God said to the serpent: Since thou hast done this, cursed art thou above all the 
herd, and above every beast of the earth.” This same thing also says the Lord in 
the Gospel to those who shall be found on his left hand: “Away ye cursed into ever 
lasting fire, which my Father has prepared for the Devil and his angels.” Signifying 
that the eternal fire was not prepared chiefly for man, but for him who seduced and 
made man to offend, and, I may say, who is the chief of the apostasy, and for those 
angels, the chiefs of the succession, who became apostates with him: which sen 
tence those justly receive, who, like unto him, without repentance, and without 


return continue in works of wickedness 


No subsequent age of the Church bas produced any statement of 


the doctrine of the fall of man more clear and definite than this. 
Let it be remembered that Irenzeus was the disciple of Polycarp, 
whe was the disciple of St. John, and the full force of his testi 


mony becomes apparent. 


Another Father of the second century, portions of whose works 
have come down to us, is Justin Martyr. He was a Greek philoso- 
pher who embraced Christianity, and who flourished in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius. In a fragment preserved in the treatise of 
Leontius against the Eutychians, the style of which sufficiently vin- 


dicates the authorship, he says : 


When God formed man at the beginning, He suspended the things of nature on his 
will, and made an experiment by means of one commandment. For He ordained that 
if he kept this, he should partake of immortal existence; but if he transgressed it, 
the contrary should be his lot. Man having been thus made, and immediately looking 
towards transgression, naturally became subject to corruption. Corruption then be 
coming inherent in nature, it was necessary that He who wished to save should be 
one who destroyed the efficient cause of corruption. And this could not otherwise 
be done than by the life which is according to nature being united to that which had 
received the corruption, and so destroying the corruption, while preserving as immor- 
tal for the future that which had received it It was therefore necessary that the 
Word should become possessed of a body, that He might deliver us from the death of 
natural corruption. For if, as ye say, He had simply by a nod warded off death 
from us, death indeed would not have approached us on account of the expression 
of His will; but none the less would we again have become corruptible, inasmuch 


as we carried about in ourselves that natural corruption. 


Tertullian, in the very last sentence of his treatise, De Pceniten 
tia, speaking of Adam, calls him: 


The author both of the race of man, and of his sin against the Lord 
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St. Cyril, of Jerusalem, in his 13th Catechetical Lecture, says: 


And wonder not that the whole world was ransomed; for it was no mere man, 
but the only begotten Son of God, who died on its behalf. And yet one man’s sin 
even Adam’s, had power to bring death to the world; but ¢f by one man’s affence death 
reigned over the world, how shall not life much rather reign by the righteousness of 
One? And if because of the tree of food they were thus cast out of Paradise, shall not 
believers now, because of the Tree of Jesus, much more easily enter into Paradise? 
If the first man formed out of the earth brought in universal death, shall not He 
who formed him out of the earth bring in everlasting life, being Himself Life? 


St. Cyprian, the martyr Bishop of Carthage, in his 64th Kp., 


Says: 


If then even to the most grievous offenders, and who had before sinned much 
against God, when they afterwards believe, remission of sin is granted, and no one is 
debarred from baptism and grace, how much more ought not an infant to be debarred, 
who, being newly born, has in no way sinned, except that being born after Adam in 
the flesh, he has by his first.birth contracted the contagion of the old death; who is 
on this very account more easily admitted to receive remission of sins, in that not his 


own but another’s sins are remitted to him. 


St. Pacian, Bishop of Barcelona in Spain, who was born late in 
the third century, and who was a great student of the works of 
Tertullian and Cyprian, in his “ Discourse on Baptism,” argues the 
question at length, and in the strongest and most explicit manner 
sets forth the doctrine of the fall of man. 

When we remember that all these testimonies precede the Pela- 
gian controversy, we shall see that they are remarkable in two 
ways: First, as not being the excited and overcoloured statements 
of partisans in a theological conflict; and second, as showing the 
clear grasp of doctrine that the primitive Church had on a matter 
which had not yet been subject of dispute. Robertson, in his 
Charch History, says that Jerome traced the opinions of Pelagius 
to the hated school of Origen and Rufinus, and the statement is 
made that Celestius had heard the holy Presbyter Ruftnus deny the 
doctrine of original sin, yet the great controversy came on after- 
wards, and the theology of the subject was subsequently developed. 

The authorities here cited are by no means all that might be 
given, but are only such as the limited reading of a “country par- 
son’ confined to the meagre array of books on his own shelves 
can command. They are numerous enough, however, thoroughly 
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to disprove the statements and assumptions of the paragraph they 


are intended to refute. 

So lengthy a refutation the merits of the extract did not call for. 
It is justified on the ground that the paragraph itself is only a speci 
men of many others in the same book, for which a similar work 
might be done, and by exposing this one in a thorough manner, we 
have shown the utter worthlessness of the whole book in a 
scholarly point of view. ‘Hx uno disce omnes.” 

That Dr.. Draper may be an accomplished man in the field of 
mere physical science we are not disposed to question. But in the 
domain of historical criticism, of philosonhy and of theology, we 
think he will not be able to support his pretensions. There are a 
number of other fearful blunders in his book which might be 


shown up if necessary. But for the present let this suffice. 


E. S. WILSON. 








INDIVIDUALISM. 


Every human being, man, woman or child, counts for some- 
thing, good or bad,—usually something of both. The great sum 
of humanity is the aggregate of individuals, and there has been 
nothing done by collective agency, in Church or State ; in religion, 
arts, or arms, which did not begin with some one person. Ina 
landslide there must be one grain of sand which moved first. 
“Cast forth thy Act,’ says the word-twisting yet sententious 
Seotch essayest, “ cast forth thy Act, thy Word, into the ever-liv 
ing, ever-working Universe: it is a seed-grain that cannot die: 
unnoticed to-day (savs one), it will be found flourishing as a Ban- 
yan-grove, (perhaps, alas! as a Hemlock-forest!) after a thou- 
sand years.” 

Whatever is true, in our knowledge, or in our conceptions, can 
come from but one source. God is Truth, Revelation is His 
Word, and Nature is His Witness. There is no truth more dis- 
tinctly set forward in Revelation than our individual accounta- 
bility. Aud that implies—restricted of course by limited powers 
and knowledge—our individual influence. The word or act may be 
nothing, in itself, but it is a seed-grain. The bread we eat nour- 
isheth—but the hand that sowed the grain we may never know. 
Yet to that, and other hands, whieh have made the grain bread to 
the eater, we are as much indebted as if they could present them- 
selves and presse theirclaim. Our blessed Lord cites the giving 
of a cup of cold water—one of the gifts most common and insig- 


nificant, as yet one which shall in no wise lose its reward. And 


though He does not measure our acts by their consequences but 


by our motives, yet-—when we come to think of it—the motive, 
invisible and intangible, is less, in human eyes, than the cup of 
water itself. We can see that. Weean touch it. We can drink 
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it. But “what man knoweth the things of a man save the spirit 
of man, which is in him?” (1 Cor. ii., 11.) No man can know a 
man’s motives but the man himself, and therefore are they left to 
the judgment of God. Yet are our motives and their expression, 
spoken or acted, weighted with individual consequences to our 
selves the most momentous, and they may promote general results 
in the great harmony of the universe—results which we may not 
arrogantly estimate, on the one hand, or dare to underrate on the 
other. “The Lord,” saith the wise man, “ hath made all things 
for Himself, yea even wicked for the day of evil.” (Prov. xvi., 4.) 
As bene-factors, or as male-factors, yet all men are factors in 
the great economy of Providence. No word and no act is without 
its consquence ; neither is any silence nor any idleness. 

And here is the point where the ‘curious and carnal,” (as our 
XVIIth Article quaintly expresses it) wander away into great 
matters which are too high for them : the origin of evil, and why 
it is permitted,—and, in short, why the clay may not say to the 
potter, why hast thou made me thus? We need not be taken up 
like St. Paul, into Paradise to learn that there are unspeakable 
things in the counsels of God—things which it is not law- 
ful, not possible for men to declare. Under the evening clouds 


the sun breaks out, in token of a goodly morrow. Under the 


heavy mist of that XVIIth Article we find a gleam of light in the 


declaration, at the close, that “we must receive God’s promises 
in such wise as they be generally set forth to us in Holy Scripture.” 
Holy Scripture recognizes the natural fact that the time comes 
to the child, when he knows to “ refuse the evil, and to choose the 
good.” (Isaiah vii., 16.) And God’s promises are made to those 
who avail themselves of this power of choice, and who are “ not 
unwise, but understanding what the Will of the Lord is:” (Eph. v., 
17), not that Will, in His secret counsel, of which it is impossible 
to speak :—but the Will of God as it concerns the love, the faith, 
the obedience of that living, individual mystery—the Ego, the I— 
which is every body’s mystery—and, but for the grace of God, 
every body’s confusion. 

And who is there that stands before so great a crowd of wit- 


nesses, charged with this incomprehensible thing,—himself—and 
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yet it seems sometimes not himself—his own individuality 7m his 
own power, and yet not in his own power—* for the good that he 
would he doeth not, and the evil that he would not, that he doeth :” 
(Rom. vii., 19). Who we say, is not ready to cry, with the de- 
sponding prophet of old: “Ah, Lord God! behold I cannot speak, 
tor [am a child!” (Jer. i., 6.)—yet, as the Lord gave assurance to 
the prophet, so does He still, to all who in humility seek to learn 
and to obey. The child—the conscious child by his own contession, 
is fittest to receive light to retuse the evil, and to choose the good. 
The responsibilities of life and of its duties are among the heavy 
burthens from which he finds rest, who chooses the good. Rest, 
not by evasion of duty, but by performance ; not in his own 
strength, but in that which God conters. In the work set before 
us, we must not gaze so far afield at the ripening harvest, as to ne- 
glect what lies at our very feet, and is part of ourselves—our in- 
dividuality ; we are not even to think so much, and dreamily, of 
the world to come, as to slight our practical work in the world that 
now is. Even His immediate disciples were rebuked by an angel, 
tor standing gazing into the Heaven which had received their 


Lord ° 


What then are we to do with this great trust—ourselves, our 
souls and bodies ¢ They are God’s. We owe them to Him as our 
reasonable service. They are a trust from Him and it “is required 
in stewards that they be found faithful.” (1. Cor. iv., 2.) Mani- 
testly our first. duty is in the faithful charge of this trust. What 
is called selfishness is not reprehensible, but otherwise, until 
pushed too far. Yet, “no man liveth to himself” as our very na- 
ture teaches us. Our bodies, wonderfully made,are most wonder- 
tul in this: that each man’s frame seems as if it were not his own, 


but that he held itin a joint as well as several interest. Our hands— 


are they not in a sense almost foreign to us, or at least common 
property ? Can they not even be more readily used to help others, 
than to help ourselves # Our daily comforts—how few of them 
are the work of our own fingers. They are gifts—gifts in a double 
sense—the gifts of God, and of our fellow-man, as His instru- 
ments. And so, to others, with our hands we must minister. Our 
power of speech—that certainly was not given to usthat we might 
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talk to ourselves. By it are our best benefits imparted to our fel- 
lows. For ourselves, we may command, or we may entreat ; but 
even commanding is a gift well given by him that ruleth dili- 
gently, and entreaty may be oftener made for the benefit of others 
than for ourselves. He who commands for his own wilfalness, or 
entreats for his own advantage, is certainly not among the happiest. 
He is not among the most useful, and may be among the most 
mischievous. Nor is vur power of sight of exclusive advantage to 
ourselves. The look of pleasure with which we greet a friend— 
he sees it, and not we. The look of compassion, or of encourage- 
ment and hope, with which we meet distress or sorrow—the sup- 
pliant or the sufferer sees that, and not we, It is medicine to heal 
his sickness ; while to us it is only a confession of the pain ou 


own eyes have brought us. 


The story of the Widow of Zarephath, among its many and 
mueh quoted lessons, has others, not so often cited, but which, 
while as important as any, are especially appropriate to our theme. 
The personal duties of the Individual, and the relations of the In- 
dividual to the multitude. She told the prophet that she had 
only a handful of meal in a barrel, and a little oil in a cruse, and 
that she was gathering two sticks, that she might go in and dress 
it tor herself and her son, that they might eat it, and die. It is 
doing no injustice to the woman—but is only impartial to our hu- 
man nature—to suppose that to no one but a stranger—and not to 
him even, except that what became of her last handful made little 
difference to herself and son—would she have confessed that she 
had even that pinch of meal, and that drop of oil. Such dan- 
gerous wealth amid the famine, she could only keep by caretul con- 
cealment. The two sticks are in themselves suggestive. There 
was no famine of sticks that we read of, but a bountiful provision 
of fuel might have suggested to hungry eyes, a bountiful provision 
ot food, Evidently she and herson had husbanded to the last, their 
scanty resources. She did not forget the debt she owed, to keep 
the life that God had given her, and to sustain her child as weil. 
If we found the history of the Widow of Zarephath among fanci 
ful legends, no doubt we should read that, at once, she took the 


bread from the mouths of herself and her child, and gave it to a 
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stranger. Instead of legendary fable, we have the truth—that she 
hesitated—naturally—shall we say wrongly? God, as we have 
noted is the judge of motives, and there is nothing in the record to 
show that He thought wrong of hers—every thing to lead us to see 
that she found the reward promised for the cup of cold water. And 
she gave little more, much as it seemed to her in her extremity. 

In selfishness she wrought and saved, and studied for herself— 
in prayer, too, we may think ; so ready a recognition as she gave to 
the prophet, and to the God of the prophet, could scarcely have 
happened in the case of a prayerless woman. Her faith and trust 
lifted her above the all-engrossing thought: of self—yet did not 
utterly extinguish that thought. Jesus, the Author and Finisher 
of Faith, for the joy was set before Him, endured the Cross, des- 


« 
pising the shame. Elijah, the foreshadow of the Forerunner, 


who proclaimed the Lamb ot God, held out to the woman, the 
recompense of reward. And he abode with her many days— 
establishing, in her house, the Church. The last we read of her is 
her positive grateful testimony, upon her son’s return to life— 
“now by this I know that thou art a man of God.” 


Here then we find in the individual who showed herself worthy 
to sustain God’s prophet, one who had proved herself worthy by 
first sustaining herself and her house. We might imagine—what 
probably is true—that her individualism, expanding from the 
Chureh in her house, went forth, making its impress on more, 
and many more. But we may leave the past and consider 
how many we know in the present—men as well as wo- 
men—who first form their own characters, then mould their 
families, and influence their friends. Then from the pinch of 
meal and drop of oil, small things that the righteous have, better 
than great riches of the ungodly, they sustain God’s prophets 
and edify His Church. First in the heart must the Kingdom of 
God be established, and Individualism be sanctified. And then, 
from the abundance of the heart outflow good influences. And 
these influences are felt, first in the individual, then in the home, 
then in the parish, then in the diocese, then in the Church Catholic. 
What is done must be done thoroughly and carefully ; the cup of 
cold water given cheerfully and with simplicity, the morsel of 
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meal well saved and well baked. Whatever is done, though ever 
so little, must be welld one ; not with eye-service as men-pleasers, 


but as the servants of God. 


In this way we learn, not with the parade of learning or with 
wordy controversy—neither with inward reachings after phil 
osophy falsely so called,—in this way we learn what we are to do 
with that incomprehensible thing—our own identity. Doing, we 
learn the will of God, as Christ hath promised. God hath created, 
Christ hath redeemed, and the Holy Ghost sanetifieth. With a 
hopeful, not a perplexing consciousness of our individuality, we 
carry it through time, and in eternity shall present it at the judg 
ment. As was said just now—grain impinging upon grain of 
sand—atom upon atom—gives an impulse, beginning in weakness, 
growing in strength. The most insignificant “I” may find when 
“every man’s work shall be made manifest,” (1 Cor. iii., 12) that in 
his humble individuality rested a hidden strength—even the mighty 
power of God. The thought of this weighs us down ; the custody 
of this “treasure in earthen vessels.” But the excellency of the 
power is of God, and notof us. Perplexed, we are not in despair, if 
we do with our might, in the fear of God, and love of man, what 
our hands find to do—though it be as simple a thing as employed 
the woman of Zarephath. What came of her humility, faith and 
obedience, is known in all the world: and the Christ Himself has 
instanced her, as above all widows in Israel, fit to sustain a 
prophet. 

It would be grateful here to rest, upon this pleasant view of in- 
dividualism, presented in the life of the Widow of Zarephath, 
and in the examples of those who, like her, are now commanded 
to sustain God’s prophets and His Church, and who, like her, 
obey. We are not told that in her case more than in ours, to 
whom the same command is given, there was a special and mirac- 
ulous revelation of the Will of God. Until she showed her faith, 
no miracle was granted. It is said of our Lord in a certain place, 
“He did not many mighty works there, because of their unbelief.” 
(Matt. xiii, 58.) May we not fear that because of the want of 
hope and confidence in the Church, the Mission and the Home 


Work languish; and that this want of hope and confidence is the 
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sum of want of faith in the individual—the earnest active work- 
ing faith, controlling a few things? None of us have less to do 
with, than had the Widow of Zarephath. 


But—how are we to work, and with whom? There are differ 
ences among men, and Christian men. St. Paul had the same 
experience eighteen hundred years ago; insomuch that he found 
it necessary to enjoin upon Christians, “ If it be possible, as much 
as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” (Rom. xii., 18.) 
And in another familiar passage he warmly reproves those who 
were contentious, appealing for their extreme individualism, to 
different teachers—“I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and [ of 


Cephas.” (1 Cor. i., 12.) To individualism, in its wrong develop- 


ment, St. Paul gave a sharp rebuke, when he thanked God that 
he baptized none of these egotists. Other Apostles had the same 
experience of contentious disciples; every one who has written, 
bearing us evidence of their encounter with men who never for- 
got themselves—whatever else escaped their recollection. “ My 
brethren,” says St. James, “be not many masters.” St. Peter 
warns those who took oversight, not to do it as domineering. St. 
Jude is fearful in his denunciation of those who despised domin- 
ion and spake evil of dignities. And St. John had his trial with 
a certain disciple named Diotrephes. 

Who Diotrephes was, or of what Chureh, we are not told. And 
it is little matter. There never has been age, or generation, or 
nation, or Church, in which Diotrephes was not present—not, in- 
deed, under the same name, but always of the same disposition to 
intense egotism. The Apostle gives us the measure of the man, 
his life, his character, and his motives of action in a single sen- 
tence, (3. St. John, 9), ‘Who loveth to have the pre-eminence.” 
In other words, his earnest desire—his passion—was to be first or 
chief; to rule things in his own way, to insist on his own plans 
and opinions. The complaint of the Apostle against him was, 
that he would not receive the brethren sent by St John, that he 
prated against his Apostle and Bishop with malicious words, and 
that he was not only himself rebellious, but made others so, 
‘casting them out of the Church,” unless they complied with his 
idea and desire for the pre-eminence. Some suppose that he was 
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a Jew who objected to receiving the Gentiles; though on what 
ground the Father of the Faithful is credited with such a descend 
ant is hard to imagine; since his name, in harmony with his 
character, would indicate another relationship. Others suppose 
he was a Gentile, and, we fear, we Gentiles must confess the kin- 
ship—who set himself against the Jews. Jew or Gentile, he was 
a strong partisan, a man who carried his bigotry of opinion into 
bigotry of practice, a schismatic, a lover of pre-eminence; who 
unchurched all who differed from him, even in the matter of the 
personal recognition of those who believed in the same God and 
Saviour, and who bore the endorsement of the same Church. 

The picture of Diotrephes, as from a few sentences of descrip 
tion we may fill the outlines, is that of a cabalist or plotter, as we 
see such now, in Church and in State. He prated, or babbled, 
with malicious words. We can almost hear him—some of us have 
heard him—now with loud voice declaiming detraction, and again, 
with feigned humility whispering suspicion—always with some 
wordy proposition for this or that “ reform ;” such reform proving, 
in the last analysis to be neither more nor less than the pre-eminence 
of Diotrephes—his own egotism, individualism, infallibility. He 
is apt at Scripture—apt at wresting it; and because it is written 
* Prove all things,” imagines that he shall find the pre-eminence 
he loves by walking up and down in the earth; with his own 
self-invented and only genuine guage of orthodoxy, test of 
truth, and directory of ritual in defect or in excess of the com 
monly received rites and ceremonies. 

The saying of the Roman, that he would rather be chief in a 
suburb than second in the city, is familiar. And it is so, be- 
cause it is in a sense original with every Ceesar in the State, Dio- 
trephes in the Church, and Sir Oracle in society. As already 
remarked, we do not know what became of this noteworthy in- 
dividual, who troubled the Apostle and Bishop. Perhaps when 
St. John “ remembered his deeds” and imposed discipline upon 
him, he originated a schism, and commenced a “ Reformed Church.” 
[If he did not, he left to his successors the practical carrying out 
of his principles, and the logical development of the love of pre- 
eminence. 
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There are, and must be, and always have been differences of 
opinion among Christians. At the first Council of the Church, of 
which we have record, there was “ mnch disputing.” But it ended 
in harmony, and in the issue of a Pastoral which brought great 
joy to the Church to which it was addressed. If there was any 
Diotrephes in that Council, he accepted the decision. There was 
no minority report; for if there had been it would not have 
escaped the diligent research of St. Luke, the most careful of his- 
torians. Now Diotrephes either knew of that decision, which 
seems to have been on the very point on which he presumed to 
judge, or he did not know. If he knew, he was in contumacy 
against authority. And if he did not know, he was in that con- 
dition of ignorance, in which those are usually found, who reverse 
the Apostle’s injunction, and, if it be possible, as much as lieth in 
them, are at variance with all men. 


If the Christian Chureh, in the time of the Apostles, could not 
avoid “ much disputing,” neither can we escape it. The points in 
controversy may be more or less important—and are oftener less 
than more. Discussion could be conducted without bitterness if 
the personal element were kept out. The History of the Church 
has been sarcastically called the History of Heresies; and _ this 
defamation she owes to the great and ignoble army of Diotrephes ; 
introducing contention, and even persecution and martyrdom. 
It is but justice, however, to defend the cause of true religion 
from the false judgment to which it has been subjected. It is 
worldly pre-eminence for which Diotrephes really strives, in such 
nominally religious precedence as may. minister to worldly ambi- 
tion, or pleasure, or envy. True religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father knows no other rivalry than the provoking of 
one another to good works. The kingdom of God is the king- 
dom of Him who came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 
He saith, ‘* Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased, and he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” (Luke xiv., 2.) He 
was made a little lower than the angels, and for the suffering of 
death—the very humiliation of our human nature, was crowned 
with glory and honor. 


It may be objected, and perhaps with reason, that the thoughts 
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here presented lead to no definite result as to our duty in contro- 
versy. But charity 7s indefinite. No other rule than charity can 
be presented, as to how, in considering error, we should treat those 
who serve God after the manner which we call heresy. It is the 
glory of God that He is not extreme to mark what is done amiss ; 
and self-assertion, in one of His feeble creatures, is such fantastic 
arrogance and impiety as may “make e’en angels weep.” Deti- 
niteness is, after all, the very nexus of the riddle, the point of the 
dispute in doubtful disputations. In non-essentials, disputes in a 
charitable temper may matter little. But when we ascend from 
things finite to those which involve the Infinite, to attempt to be 
definite may be to challenge the word of the Lord: “Is my arm 
chastened at all, that it cannot redeem?” (Isaiah 1., 2.) To de- 
fine the Infinite were to bound it—in the perceptions of our minds 
to destroy it; in the expression of our language to deny it; for in 
strict speech definite and Infinite stand even in more marked anti- 
thesis than finite and Infinite. Hearken to the Voice out of the 
whirlwind: “ Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words with- 
out knowledge? Gird up now thy loins, like a man;” stand in 
thine individualism before God; and by His grace thou wilt be 


fain, like the Patriarch, to repent in dust and ashes. 


“ Speaking the truth in love ” (Eph. iv., 15) was the rule of that 
Apostle who, best of all, excelled in the ward and thrust of logic. 
If the lover of truth encounter opposition he meets it without 
enmity. Never surrendering principle, he remembers that his 
principles and convictions are his own armour, not weapons of 
attack, or missiles to hurl against others. The highest individ- 
ualism is that of him who, if it be possible, as much as lieth in 
him, cultivates peace with all men. Thus is won, though not 
sought, the true pre-eminence, exaltation through humility. It is 
common to put the emphasis on “if it be possible ”—as if St. Paul 
meant to say that there are those who will not let us be at peace, 
if they can prevent it. It needed no Apostle to tell us that. 
What he means is more to the individual power and purpose of 
each of us. As much as is in your own power, cultivate peace. 
And that leaves the abstract problem of possibilities and impossi 


bilities entirely aside, and out of the question, 
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The proper individualism is in the knowledge of ourselves, and 
the ruling of our own spirits. He that ruleth his spirit exerts an 
unconscious, and therefore an unchallenged influence over others: 
To the whole family of Christ on earth his sympathies go out, and 
his heart is enlarged. And thus, as in the parable, the little seed, 
least of all seeds, the personal identity of one humble soul, may 
spread wide branches, and give wide shelter. As the love of 
Christ constraineth him, he constraineth others by the law of love. 
He remembers his personal identity before God; but among men 
forgets himself, except as the servant of men, for Christ’s sake. 


H. HASTINGS WELD. 
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STUDIES NEEDED BY THE MINISTRY 
OF THE PRESENT TIME. 


The studies most needed for the ministry are those which will 
enable it the most effectively to perform the duties with which 
its members are entrusted ; and to fulfil in some adequate degree, 
the lofty mission among men for which the Master organized it. 
These are: (1) Such as will give the minister the most thorough 
knowledge of the truth he has to teach. (2) Such as will enable 
him so to deliver that truth, so to deal with men, as shall make 
that truth the most effective, and shall gain the largest influence 
for his teachings. We will reverse the order and take the latter 
class of studies first. 

Nothing displays the Divine character of the Gospel more power- 
fully than its ability to adapt its teachings to the needs and 
peculiarities of every varying age and nation. ‘The faith,” in- 
deed, “‘ was once for all delivered to the saints,” and in all its 
essential truths remains unchanged, and like its Divine original— 
‘“‘the same yesterday, to-day and forever”—and yet each age to 
which it comes, each different nation to which it is presented has 
its peculiarities of mind and thought; and all effective teaching 
must know and recognize these needs, and shape the form in which 
the truth is offered, so as to meet these special wants, and satisfy 
the actual demands of every present time. The social character 
and mental condition of a people or an era, are really the spiritual 
language of such an age or nation; furnish the elements of 
all their thoughts ; shape the mode through which all influences 
act on their lives. He who will attempt to be a teacher among men 
without in some adequate degree adapting what he teaches to these 
living needs, will fail in a large measure, in the very purpose for 


which he was appointed as a teacher. 
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The history of the Church affords abundant illustration of this 
need of adaptation to the peculiar wants of each special era. Take 
for example the position of the early Church, the condition of the 
world of thought where it was set to teach in the three ante-Nicene 
centuries. The Church in that age was the intellectual, as well as 
spiritual antagonist and rival, of the old philosophies whose theories 
and methods shaped all the thinking of the cultivated classes, and 
pervaded all the ideas of life and of God which were current among 
the people. And the great masters of the Christian Church, the 
teachers who represent the mode in which the Church dealt with 
its truth during those early ages, show how thoroughly they 
mastered all the mental, as well as moral and religious conditions of 
the times in which they lived. Read Justin Martyr, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen—any, indeed of that noble body of thinkers 
who represent the teaching of the Christian Church in all that 
period, and you will find them consummate masters of all the 
philosophies and learning of their times. The Heathenism of their 
day affords no such appreciative statements of their own best philo- 
sophers as you will read in Justin, Clement, Hippolytus, Origen, or 
a little later, Augustine. Our history of both the good and the evil 
of the Pagan systems of religion would be sadly mutilated, if we 
took from these all that has been handed down to us in the writings of 
their great Christian conquerors. Indeed the triumph of the Gospel 
over these mighty enemies was very largely due to the deep learn- 
ing and able mastery of argument by the men who were then the 
Church’s teachers of the nations. 


Now pass on down from three to five centuries farther, and see 
how differently, and yet with equal wisdom the teachers of the 
Church in those changed ages shaped the form in which they pre- 
sented its great truths to the Barbarian nations with whom it then 
came in contact. The Church was now brought to deal with rude 


uncultured men ; men of keen minds, acute perceptions, poetic 
imaginations ; with a general sense of justice; but quick and 
vehement in word, and violent in act ; not subtle quibblers in re- 
fined philosophies ; not even learned in what concerned their own 
religions or convictions, Elements such as these impressed their 
character upon the forms in which they moulded their religious 
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thought, as well as those of every other range of life. Their Hell 

yas a material fire ; their Kingdom of God an actual physical fight 
against raging evil spirits ; their God, the mighty chief of the great 
armies of the faithful ; and their religion, the total consecration of 
all that a man had, life, goods, suffering, war, if need be, to extend 


the dominion of his Sovereign. 


To people feeling thus, the philosophic breadth of the 
Alexandrian Clement, or the smooth rhetoric of Lactantius, the 
subtle Biblical mysticism of Origen, or the elaborate arguments of 
Justin, would seem like the veriest trifling with enormous verities. 
They needed strong impressions, bold striking contrasts, unquestion- 
ing assertions, they were to be reached not through persuasive trath 
and arguments, to show the fallacy of their old faiths, but through the 
eye and ear, by the strong hand of power, and the voice of effectual 
and commanding authority. Therefore these were the forms in which 
the truth in those days was of necessity presented to the people. The 
stately services, the sublime Cathedrals, the ornaments of art, and the 
displays of wealth, these were the modes in which the honor due to 
God, the worship He of right demanded, were then made visible to 
minds that could not have been reached in any other mode. Thus, 
also their turbulent and uncultured natures could be taught rever 
ence and obedience only by the fear of actual torment ; and the ex- 
pression of their sense of wrong found utterance in corresponding 
pains and penalties inflicted on themselves. They were in a de- 
gree like children, whose minds and faculty of apprehending abstract 
truth were not yet sufficiently expanded to feel the influence of 
more elevated principles ; who must therefore be taught by a visible 
object, and be constrained by authority, instead of self-guided by 
enlightened conscience. 

Pass on again five centuries farther down, we find here once more 
another phase of general thought and tendency. The vast discoveries 
of the sixteenth century, the increased familiarity with the great 
teachers of antiquity, the revised study of the Bible, the growing 
maturity of the human intellect which the truths of the Church 
had themselves inevitably stimulated, awakened new elements of 
spiritual and intellectual progress. Men feel the need of broaden- 


ing out their field of culture. They have outgrown the age of need- 
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ing to be made to act ; they feel enough of the vital power of 
eternal truth, to wish to see it face to face, for themselves, and 
not through the medium of a teacher however honored, or on the 
dictum of authority, however loud its claims. Here was another 
time in which the Church needed to learn the language of the age, 
and speak to it, and for it, in adapted form which would in some 
degree express its changed necessities. 

But here a large part of the Church made a grand failure as 
the successful teacher of the nations. In the very pride of the 
success which had been obtained by a wise adaptation to the once 
changed needs of thought, she now utterly refused to feel that 
there was any difference between the vital truth and the investing 
Jorm in which that truth is clothed. And now, not only would 
she hold, as she was bound to hold forever as her priceless heri- 
tage, * The truth once for all delivered to the Saints,” but she 
would make the world continue to receive it in utterly unchang- 
ing form. She refused to recognize the very maturity which her 
own truths had given to the human intellect, much as an unwise 
parent who would constrain the child, whom he had reared to think- 
ing manhood, exercise of the very faculties which his own in the 
culture had expanded. She dealt with all the phases of her work 
just as with the language of her services. All over the world it 
has become the custom of each nation to use its own vernacular 
as its own medium of communication; yet that same part of 
the Church which then resisted the new life of the modern world 
still goes on everywhere to use the Latin tongue as her un- 
changed language in worship. The world, under the very power 
of the Divine truth that was in her, had grown to a fuller 
manhood ; and needed that its teacher should have grown with it. 
But as a large portion of those in authority would not thus recog- 
nize the change, and seek to understand, and meet and guide the 
new necessities, the world was rent in sunder, and the true modern 
life began. 

It is in the midst of this new modern life that the Church of 
our day is called to live and act. 


The vital spirit of the Reformation, putting aside all minor 
questions, was the felt need of the human mind to seek and see 
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truth by itself; to search, try all things, and hold fast that which 
was good. No doubt in this it often and lamentably has failed, 
both in the right spirit in which the search should be effected, 
and in the correct result to which the search should lead. But 
this has given direction to the modern tendency of thought, and 
under this impulse the human mind has developed itself into 
almost infinite varieties of eager questioning, and earnest, though 
often mistaken and injurious, speculation. So that to-day it stands 
almost as far removed from the Reformation era in the formes in 
which its religious thought is cast, as the Reformation did from 
the most distant pole of medieval thinking. 

If this be doubted, let any clergyman try to read a volume ot 
the discourses in any of the Parker Society publications to his 
congregation, and see how many of them, including hitmselt, will 
feel any conceivable interest in a modicum of the topics there dis 
cussed; or, if really interested in the theme, how infinitely difti 
cult it is to enter with any kind of sympathy into the method. 
And this not because these were the special works of only the 
book-worm recluses of that time; for they formed then the staple 
thoughts and reading of all sorts and conditions of men. The 
crowds of London would gather at St. Paul’s Cross, and stand for 
hours to listen to the discourses of Whitvift, or Hooker, or Cart 
wright ; and Cromwell’s rough troopers thought a five hours’ ser 
mon of Hugh Peters, or John Howe, a “rather short allowance 
of spiritual provender” upon which to fight. What was then the 
mental and spiritual atmosphere of the time, is now so utterly 
alien to all our forms of thought and feeling, that there is not a 
congregation in all Protestantdom would comprehend them. In 
deed, though these, and works like these, sometimes occupy large 
places on the shelves of some of my learned brethren, I have 
generally found, upon a sly investigation, that most of the volumes 
were unsullied with their new book smell, and most of the leaves 
uncut, 

What then is the Church’s need in this changed type of thought ¢ 
I say type of thought; for it is not only, or mainly, in the 
language that the change has been, but in the type of thought, 
in the forms under which all thoughts, upon well nigh all things, 
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come to us. There can be no alteration in the essential principles 
of the Gospel. The great verities of the faith have not changed, 
but the moulds in which they are universally shaped have changed- 
Hence, the great need of the Church to-day, as in all previous 
ages, is to recognize how to hold the vital truths, and yet so to 
present them as to meet the mental necessities of those for whom 
we are set to be the teachers. 

To take but a single example, and that only as a type of all the 
rest, the subject of future retribution. The ancient Church held to 
the fullest accountability of man hereafter, for his life and deeds 
on earth, but of the how and where they say comparatively 
little. The future, they taught, will be the fruit and conse- 
quence of our time on earth, but all else they leave very undefined. 
With some, it was the inner tor:ent of the man’s own evil seif; 
with others, personal, almost physical, sufferings growing as an 
eternal torture from the germ of sin; and again, with others, a 


direct judicial penalty ot God’s inflicted justice. The truth all 


held; the mode, the means, were left almost as varied as the sev-- 


eral writers. The middle age conception was wrought out to the 
minutest details of a materio-spiritual fire, and actual piercing, 
rending, scourging devils, with all the symbolism of the Bible 
worked into eternal acts. The truth was still the same, though 
now materialized through the harsh, brutal medium in which the 
age then thought. Thinking men now nowhere accept these tright- 
ful pictures as realities, and yet those who believe the Word of God 
hold no less surely that,“ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap ”’—the working out of the evil of man’s life is held none 


the less really because the form has changed. 


The first object then in the studies of the Clergy. taking them 
in the order we have indicated, is to know how to meet the men- 
tal and spiritual conditions of our day, and how to present the 
truths of the Gospel so as to apply these the most effectively to 
our present wants. The need is not to have the pulpit arrayed in 
hostility to all the transient or more abiding tendencies of the 


time. It does not need that even the most vicious mental errors 


be often directly combatted, nor often specifically alluded to: 
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"The Clergy are not bound to make replies to Mr. Tyndall’s 
absurdly unscientific prayer-gauge, nor Mr. Huxley’s self-compla- 
cent wit, in dressing Moses in the Roundhead garb of Milton, nor 
Mr. Darwin’s self-contradictions in endeavoring to prove that 
accident is a more rational means for the progress of the universe 
than design. Neither is he to run a tilt before an unenlightened 
audience against the metaphysics by which Hegel develops all ex- 
istence out of nothing, in virtue of the laws of thinking, by that 
which has no attribute of thought; or Mr. Mills, who, aftirma- 
tively, denies that there is a God, and, negatively, affirms that 
two and two may somewhere, possibly, make five ; or strip the bor- 
rowed plumes from Herbert Spencer, and show that all his meta- 
physics, which was not borrowed solid out of Kant, had been 
annihilated a century in advance by Hume. The Clergy are not 
called often to meet these, or a hundred like questions, either 
by special sermons, or even by direct allusion. But unquestionably 
they are called upon to know enough of the predominating ten- 
dencies of the passing time to understand the doubts which these 
suggest to really thinking minds; to feel the difficuliies with 
which they do perplex the weak in faith, and to appreciate the 
arguments which they afford for the assaults of the unbelieving or 
the vicious. And with this also, the ministry should be provided 
with sufficient knowledge of the essential points in issue to give a 
reasonable answer, when needs be, to their objections to the truth ; 
and thus, either to convince the erring of the fallacy of their be- 
lief, or what is still oftener required to sustain the faithful against 


the underminings of fallacious reasoners. 


The spirit of the leading philosophy of every age, soon or late, 
percolates down from its great thinkers, through every rank of 
life, and thus becomes the influential mental atmosphere of the 
entire community. The mass do not read the works of the origina 
tors or leaders of these schools of thought, but they do receive 
the impress of their thinking; and all their own thinking is 
largely pervaded by its tendencies, and controlled by its conclusions. 
A ministry that does not recognize this spirit, and does not or can- 
not adapt its teachings to the acceptance of whatever real truth 


there is in the prevailing tendency, and the currection of its errors, 
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will soon or late cease to be regarded as the teacher of the people * 
because it is not then, in fact, qualified to be their teacher, and 
must lose its power to direct and guide the lives of men. 

One of our western Bishops told me that he was met, almost 
daily, among the rudest and most desperate men of his remote 
territory, with the most subtle questions of the modern scientific 
(so called) objectors to the Bible, and that he had found it neces. 
sary to make himself thoroughly master of all their trains of 
thought to enable himself to be received with any measure of 
intellectual respect by those with whom he was continually 
surrounded. 


Very few of us know the extent to which the ordinary mind of 
our congregation is pervaded by one or another of the various sys- 
tems of mental and moral philosophy, which we are apt to consider 
as the peculiar property of the recluse student or the professedly 
literary man. And the mode in which we often treat these mat- 
ters, partly from a mistaken conscience and partly from our igno- 
rance how to deal with them, only serves to continue us in our 
darkness, as to the popular opinion, and causes us to go on 
croning over to ourselves peace, peace, when there is no 
peace. Our people feel a certain respect for our office, and regard 
for our feelings, and will not freely ventilate their real views in 
our hearing, when they think it is painful for us to know what they 
are thinking. And very often too, when they do broach their doubts, 
or blurt out some of their objections, the pious brother folds his hands 
with dignitied authority, and with a childlike confidence that his 
ministerial zpse dixit will settle every difticulty, announces “ why 


my dear sir don’t you know that that is an énfidel opinion ”? 


with 
a tone and manner which imply that eternal damnation will result 
if he should ever utter such a thought again. The man is silenced, 
and the good dear brother feels that he has done his duty, and re- 
buked the adversary. Now, whether the opinion be infidel or not, 
the man had felt it as a power on his mind, and thought that there 
were reasons for believing it ; and all the more if it were infidel, 
these reasons need in some way to be met, and a corrective ought 
in some way to be applied—and this can be done only by a reason- 


able understanding of the grounds of his opinion, and a measurable 
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comprehension of the mode in which these should be refuted or 
their inferences set aside. 

This does not mean that we should always be able to argue suc 
cessfully against all forms of unbelief ; or to reply by direct rea- 
sonings to every phase of philosophic or scientific antagonism to 
our belief. These generally are best not argued against ; for very 
often the entire question is one which lies outside our present state 
of knowledge, about which we are not in a condition to state cate- 
gorically, or maintain by argument any decided view. Many of 
the questions raised in science are still unsettled issues on which 
the scientific world itself is still divided. The bearing of the facts 
upon the inferences is not yet well established ; and to connect re- 
ligion with either phase would be unwise. 

The history of the Church is full of illustrations of this, of cases 
in which some form of thought has been opposed in one age as 
hostile to religion, which the entire religious world has, in another, 
accepted as beautifully in harmony with its highest, purest truths. 
W hat we, as teachers need is to possess such knowledge, both of 
religion, and of the prevailing modes of thought and reasoning, as 
to adapt the one to meet the other ; or show the grounds of caution 
where we must suspend our jadgment. We should understand 
the tendency and grounds of the prevailing mental influ- 
euces so as not to talk nonsense, when we speak of them in public 
or in private. We should be able to constrain those who claim to 
know these things, to recognize that we also understand their force | 
and that we too know what they have proved as true, and what they 
are only assuming though unproved, to be the truth, so as to dis- 
criminate for ourselves, and others, between assertions that are not 
vital to the faith, and the essential principles that are integral parts 
of the eternal truth of God, or vital to the revelation of Himself, as 
He has made it to the world. Or if all cannot do this, we should at 
least know enough to save us from the folly of trying to discuss 
questions which we are really unable properly to handle, and be 
willing to leave them to the contests of those who are the 
masters of the weapons needed for this warfare ; and confessing our 
lack of knowledge here, give ourselves wholly to the presenting 


of those vital truths on which the soul of man must live for time 
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and for eternity. This will at all events save us from the humbling 
spetacle, which ignorance so often calls on us to witness, of min- 
isters who know no science, and have hardly a smattering of philo- 
sophy, treating of the profoundest themes of both, in such a way as 
meets none of the difficulties in the issue, and only convinces those 
who are in doubt, of the essential weakness of a theology, which is 
thus stultified in the absurdities of its would-be defenders. 

Hence the first element in the studies needed for the Clergy, is 
sufficient knowledge of the prevailing mental tendencies of the age, 
either to meet its objections to Christianity upon an equal ground 
with the objectors ; or knowing what are its points of real issue, 
frankly to confess ignorance, and attempt no answer, but limit our 
work as teachers to the earnest and loving inculcation of the essential 
verities of God’s commands, man and man’s trust, love and obedi- 
ence to Christ. 


Il, There is a second line in which the studies of the ministry 
need to be directed, somewhat in the same plane with this, but of 
a more specitically religious character, viz.: To the various modes 
in which the present age is constantly endeavoring to embody and 
carry on its numerous projects of reform and charity. 

The very influence of Christianity has stimulated an enormous 
crop of real and fanciful reformers and benetactors of the world, 
as it has also the intellectual activities of the race. Many of these 
are impracticable visionaries, and many of the so-called reforms 
and benefactions, would, if effected, be a positive evil to the com- 
munity. But on the other hand there is a large number, wholly 
outside of the Church, and some in avowed hostility to it as an 
organization, who aim at results, of which there is great need 
in the community. Such are the efforts for the prevention 
of intemperance, for the reclamation of fallen women, the care 
of the poor and sick, the education of the children of the 
nation. All these are virtual emanations from the spirit of 
Christianity, are the direct result and expression ot its influence 
on the world; hence they should all be provided for within the 
Church, and by the application of its organization to these ends. 
The existence of such machinery outside the Church, and wholly 
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apart from it, is a continued reminder to the Church that she has 
failed to meet the requirements of her own spirit in these, and 
other such like endeavors for the good of men. For when the 
Church does any work, and does it well, the need for independent 
effort to do this same thing is seldom strong enough to call for 
any outside action, or if it be attempted, it rarely has more than 
a very short duration. The same should be said of the irregular 
endeavors (so popular at various times in the history of the 
Church) to awaken in the masses of the people a deeper, wider 
interest in religion ; such as we see in the revival schemes, and 
innumerable varieties of exciting services and preachings with 
which we are, in name at least, so familiar. 

These are a loud call, a divine call to ministers of the Church 
to study her duties to herself, and to the world in each of these 
various lines ; and to put themselves, and the Church through 
their suggestions, to the supply of these necessities by the direct 
ministrations of the Church. It is of course, very easy to point out 
the defeets, and the deficiencies of these irregular endeavors ; to 
say they are the province of the Church, and ought not to be done 
outside of the Church ; to talk learnedly about the divine pow- 
ers of the ministry, and our exquisite, incomparable liturgy, and so 
on, and so on, to the end of the well known ministerial chapter, 
all which is very true, indeed is so very true, as to demand of us in 
thunder tones that we, the divinely ordered teachers of the world 
shall study day and night how we can do these things which are 
thus imperatively our duty. 

It is our duty to make the Church an actual power in the refor 
mation of society ; the most powerful of Temperance societies : the 
most effective helper of the fallen ; the wisest, most judicious and 
accomplished educator of the children ; the most awakening, thril]- 
ing preacher of the Gospel to the poor ; and if we did these as our 
call and duty is to do them, there would be a might, a wisdom, a 
suecess in them, which never can attend on any other mode of labor 
in these same directions. If we do them not, if we do not study, 
and learn how to do them, let us be sure it is because of our lack 
that others are constrained by mighty human needs to take hold of 
what we leave undone, and to do outside the Church, what she her- 


self, by her own means, should have been first to do. 
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It is not in our line in this article to discuss how all or any of 
these ends should be attempted ; but it does come within our range 
to urge that the ministry of the Church, called to the sublimest 
mission ever trusted to the work of man, the mission of teacher, 
leader, guide, inspirer of the nations and the ages, should make it a 


continual earnest study to comprehend the needs of their own time 
and place in all the great lines of moral, social and spiritual require- 
ments; to learn what others are endeavoring in all these 
provinces to do, what are the needs in the community which call 


for these endeavors, and give them power. No great move- 
ment ever takes place in society without some felt necessity that 
valls it forth ; this may be ill understood, and met unwisely, but 
it shows the need, and all the same makes the demand on us to see 


the real want, and study how it may be well and fully remedied. 


We continually hear the cry that the ministry is losing power in 
the communty. But (let me say it in all tenderness and affection, 
and yet in living truth), if they are losing power as guides, and 
teachers of the people, it is because they are not qualified in these 
respects to hold and exercise it. I do not mean that the ministry 
is not earnest, laborious, devoted, loving, self-sacrificing, ready to 
spend, and be spent in the service of the Master. I know and _ be- 
lieve that as a body they are so ; I do not think that any period of 
the Church can show a body of men more worthy of their calling 
in all these precious attributes of their holy office, than the ministry 
of the Church to-day. And as a reward for these qualities they are 
correspondingly regarded as good, true men; men who are ex- 
pected to live godly lives, which nobody feels called upon to fol- 
low ; toexhibit self-sacrifice in their privations, that every one else 
is very careful to avoid if possible. They are looked for as com- 
forters to the sick, and their soothing words to the surviving friends 
are sought as sweet assurances of a blessed immortality to many a 
life-long sinner, and it is not at all respectable for any one however 
godless he may have lived and died, to be buried without a minis- 
ter to stand among the mocking flowers, and add his presence 
to the other trappings of the funeral, and if he will, to say a few 
good words about the dead. In innumerable unknown works 


of love and charity to those who need, as stewards of the 
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mysteries of Christ in public and private, in couutless acts of per- 
sonal direction, tender sympathy, and earnest exhortation, in words 
of orthodox and churchly counsel in the pulpit and the parlor, in 
all these ways they have a large and mighty influence, and one 
that always must pervade the entire workings of society. They 
reap just as they sow, and what they sow. As they are good, earnest, 
tender, sympathetic men—men who represent the dignity and 
religion of the Church—they are relied on to do all that is required 
in these relations, but as they are not leaders of the thoughts and 
intellects of men, they are passed by in all that makes especial 
demands on them as teachers of the people. If the ministry are 
to maintain their rightful place as leaders of the people, they must 
keep themselves, as a body, in advance of those whom they are 
called to lead. They must know at least what these know, and 
they should know it better than the most of them can know, they 
must be able to enter into the mental range, and apprehend the 
influences which are acting on other minds, the difficulties which 
perplex their faith, the errors which pervert their reasoning, must 
in a degree see what they see, and recognize what they are 
thinking. So, also, must the ministry understand the wider needs 
of the community—the reformation they desire—the evils they pro- 
pose to remedy, the good they wish to do, the nature, range, and 
operations of the means they are employing, and the wiser and 
more effectual methods which can be provided by the Church for 
the attainment of the right in what they seek. 

This does not require that every minister be a profoundly learned 
man in all or any of these provinces; this is not possible, nor is 
it the minute details of many things they need to learn, but it does 
require that he shall study in those lines which are the dominat- 
ing elements in popular intelligence, in social tendencies, and 
movements of reform, sufficiently to understand their scope and 
bearing; to see their relations to theology, or, what is sometimes 
very different, to religion; and thus to ward off their evil influ- 


ence, or avoid such blundering defences of truth as often do it in- 


jury, by making it responsible for the ignorance of its unwise 


advocates, 
It is a great and precious part of the Church’s mission to 
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“preach the Gospel to the poor,” but we must remember that the 
poor in this age, indeed in every age, derive their type of thought 
from the opinions of the real thinkers of the time, and it is a 
very small part of the ministry to the poor which consists only in 
supplying their mere physical necessities, and leaves all the leaven 
of diluted infidelity to work its ruin on their minds. It is a 
grave mistake to imagine that a shallow explanation can satisfy 
the numerous inquiring minds which, in our reading age, we find 
in every position of society. The great saying of Archbishop 
Usher is much rather true, “ My brethren, how much learning it 
takes to enable us to be plain.” 

It is also an urgent truth that was once said to me by a 
very thoughtful man, who had himself been largely influenced by 
the unanswered assaults of gwasi scientific writers against the 
Bible, “ that one of the most urgent needs of our present time was 
missionaries to the cultivated classes.” It was just in this spirit 
that St. Paul was chosen when the work in hand was a mission 
to the schools of Athens, and the culture of Corinth, the retined 
subtleties of Ephesus, and the catholic learning of the Imperial 
city ; and such, too, where they were needed were the most of 


the great Fathers of the early and medizval Church. 


We now come to the second part of the teaching duty of the min- 
istry. What we have already treated concerns only the studies 
needed to give their message adaptation to the requirements of the 
time and people to whom it is to be delivered. The second part 
concerns the substance of that message in its contents. 

The Gospel is contained in the records of the Holy Scriptures, 
and in the life, order and worship of the Church, which is the 
divinely appointed “witness and keeper of Holy Writ,” and 
itself “the pillar and ground of the truth.” ‘These have been 


presented to the world, and illustrated by nearly 1900 years of 


Church history; and in almost every part interpreted by the 
Catholic decisions of the Church, or its concurrent testimony in 
its innumerable controversies with heathen, heretics, and philoso- 


phic speculations pro and con. 
The interpretation, the form in which these records have been 


understood in any age, is the systematic theology (so called) of 
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that age or portion of the Church. The great verities themselves 
have stood unchanged in all these ages, and in every part ot the 
Church Catholic. But the forms in which many of the subordi- 
nate parts have been cast, and the explanations given of many of 
the truths, and still more the apprehension of the various teach- 
ings of the Bible, outside these verities, have varied from age to 
age in all the past history of the Church, and must continue so to 
vary to the end of time. 

Remarkable evidence of the Divine Authorship of Holy 
Scripture is found in the fact that it conveys essential truths 
in such adaptive forms, that as the mind of the world grows 
in grasp of knowledge, this marvellous record is found at every 
point able to receive as a fair interpretation whatever truth is 
actually proved in science or philosophy; and yet, through all, 
preserves unchanged all that is essential to be taught in regard to 
man’s duty, or God’s nature and His ways to man. Men cannot 
put new wine into their old bottles else they burst, but the great 
reservoir of God’s truth can receive all that the mind or know- 
ledge of man can really attain to, and yet, ever fittingly adapt 
itself to all that this may bring. 

For a knowledge of these abiding truths, and a comprehension 
both of the forms in which they are now accepted, and the phases 
through which these forms have passed, a competent knowledge 
of Church history is absolutely essential. Not a mere chronology 
of names and dates, but an acquaintance with the character 
and progress of the Chureh’s thought; how it has held all the 
essential truths against all comers; and yet, how it has adapted 
the modes in which these were explained, to meet the various 
forms of opposition, or in obedience to its own expanded know- 
ledge of the riches of philosophy and science; and how, from 
age to age, the true doctrine of the Church has, sooner or later, 
freed itself from what seemed to be destroying adversaries, 
and always has, at last, in clearer truth, come out the conqueror. 

Such study of theology in history as this, is needed pre-emi- 
nently in an age in which it is of almost equal importance, that a 
man should hold with cords strong as death to what is really the 


truth, and at the same time know that he is not to weigh the 
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living verities by effete explanations, or demonstrated absurdities, 
which will destroy the power of the truth by making it seem 
identical with errors or mistakes which are no longer believable 
among men. For example, this will enable him to teach the sub- 
lime fact of the Resurrection, without attempting to maintain 
scientific impossibilities in reference to its mode; the terrific 
certainty of future retribution, apart from the actual fire and 
brimstone of Dante’s hell; the glorious reality of creation, 
though not with a six days of four and twenty hours as its period ; 
or the blessed assurance of Atonement, whether he hold the 
theory of Anslem, or of Grotius, or Irenzeus, or Origen, or a mys- 
tery so deep and broad as to contain them all, and reach immeas- 
urably higher than the loftiest of them has touched. For such 
purpose, and in this spirit, the study of the history of the Church’s 
thought is one of vital moment to the ministry. 


This can best be gained by a perusal, so far as it is possible, of 
some portions of the writings of the great thinkers of the Church 
in every age. Especially is this true of the writings of the 
Fathers in the earliest periods of the Church; and pre-eminently 
in the constant, devout, and loving study of the liturgies of those 
ages, so far as they remain to us. For it is very true, as Archdea- 
con Freeman says, “ that liturgies are greater than the Fathers ;” 
and for the very obvious reason, that the liturgies were the 
accepted voice of the universal Church in its highest acts of wor- 
ship; and, as a rule, they are the expression of only the vital, 
fundamental truths which are essential to our spiritual life and 
nourishment. They are concerned very slightly with any of the 
changes of opinion on various points of doctrine, or questions of 
Biblical interpretation. Hence, they catch very little of the tran- 
sient phases of theological or philosophic thought; and, as nothing 
found its way into the liturgies until it had become an unques- 
tioned teaching of the age, or portion of the Church where it was 
introduced, it is comparatively very easy to detect all the impor- 
tant interpolations of the errors which are found in some of them. 
Thus taking them, with the allowance needed to remove these 
errors where they have been intruded, they are incomparably the 


Church’s most precious heritage of religious thought outside the 
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Holy Scripture. They were the rich outpouring of the devotional 
life of the Church in her first ardent youth; the utterings of the 
adoring worship of the Church’s heart, in times when worship 
was the living spirit of the Church; and never has the soul of 
man upraised its aspirations after God in Christ in tones more 
true, more pure, more refreshing with the very breath of heaven, 
than in these glorious anthems of the Eucharistic service of the 
white robed army of the martyrs. Side by side, with the Bible 
and Prayer book on the table of every minister the little 
volumes, Greek and English, in which Mason Neale has given 
us the grand originals and exquisite translation of these, the life 
and soul of all the worship of the Church throughout the ages, 
should have place. 

While thus studying the liturgies as the best expression of the 
abiding thought and teachings of the early Church, careful study 
ofall the fathers of the ante-Nicene period, and aiso of the histories 
of those who were contemporaries of the immediately succeeding 
period, that of the four great councils, Eusebius, Socrates, Sozo- 
men and Theodoret with the symbols and canons of these 
councils themselves,’ is highly important also. 

This may seem to some as giving these Fathers an undue 
prominence in our modern course of study. To many they 
are hard reading, and at first sight they appear very wide 
apart from the demands and interests of our present times. In 


truth, they are not easy reading, nor do they, in terms, moot the 


questions which now chiefly occupy the minds and care of men, 
but, with all this, when studied enough to enter fully into their 
lines of reasoning and manner of expression they will be found pos- 
sessed of a fulness of thought, and a richness of suggestion in almost 
every province of Christian life, and philosophic enquiry, that will 
amply repay the most assiduous and continued study of their con- 
tents. They were not indeed, men of more ability than Augus- 
tine, the giants of his age, and the later medizval Church, but 

' The writings of the ante-Nicene fathers are now easily available in the transla 
tions made under the directions of two of the most distinguished scholars, in England, 
for the edition, published by the Clarks of Edinburgh. translations so correct that 


they are quoted as authority in both the Romish and Protestant communions. 
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they lived in the times when the Apostolical traditions were still liv- 
ing things, when they could constantly appeal, as they continually 
do, to the unchanged opinions, handed down direct from the 
Apostles, in all the great Churches of the faith ; and thus they 
bring us into immediate connection with the very sources of the 
Church’s highest authority on the chief points of faith and order, 
in her teaching and organization. 


After the Nicene council, when the Church had become su- 
preme as against the heathen world, and increasingly after the 
time of Augustine and Chrysostom, (beginning indeed with them) 
the attention of the writers in the Church was almost wholly 
given to shades of opinion, or conflicting views within the Church. 
The De civitate Dei of Augustine is the last yreat work in which 
the truths of Christianity are placed in contrast with the religions 
and philosophies of heathendom. From this time on, the Church 
was wholly occupied with numberless arrangements, controversies 
and re-arrangements of her own distinctive features, as they stand 
in harmony, or contrast in the minds of the various writers. Such 
is the character of the Donatist controversy, the Pelagian heresy, 
the discussions over Free-will, the eucharistic differences of Ra- 
tram and Radbert and so on almost to the present time. Impor- 
tant as all these questions are, they after all are of interior mo- 
ment to the defences of the absolutely vital questions of the very 
foundations of the faith, its claim to be a truth at all, its right to be 
the sole and master truth above all rival systems, its fundamental 
relations to the soul of man, its fitness to meet his needs, its au- 
thorship in God, its self-revelation of the divine, its grounds of 
superiority above unaided human reason, or partially preserved 
truth in other forms of religion or philosophy. 

These, and themes such as these, were the issues presented to the 
ante-Nicene Fathers. They were ca..ed on to advance Christianity, 
not only against imperial power, and popular abhorrence, but (what 
called for vastly more ability), to meet in intellectual struggle, the 
traditions of the old Pagan religions, and the most consummate re- 
sults of human thought as embodied in their philosophies. These 
philosophies were not, as we are apt to think, mere intellectual 
word-play ; they were, each in its own phase, the ripest fruits of 
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the spontaneous acting of the human intellect the world has ever 
seen. No thinkers, as mere representatives of the human intellect, 
have ever fairly rivalled Plato, or Aristotle, or even Zeno, and 
Epicurus ; but their importance in the thinking of the world lies 
in something more than even their vast intellectual power and 
scope. One or the other of them represents almost every possible 
line of thought or speculation upon all the fundamental questions 
that always have been, and ever must be the vital issues in the 
life of man. It will be exceedingly difficult to find any question 
regarding human nature, the origin of the world, the proper aims 
of life, the being, attributes and relations of God, the source and 
test of truth, the duties of society, the connection of the present 
and future life of man, the antagonism of free will and fate, the rule 
of natural law, in fact, any of the questions which are fundamental 
in religion, philosophy or morals, it will be, extremely dif- 
ficult to raise any of these issues, which are not embodied in one 
or another of the great philosophies of the heathen world, or by 
the Gnostics, whose systems were only these philosophies arrayed 
in semi-Christian garb. It was to meet and vanquish these, by 
showing the superior claims of Christian truth on the right 
thinking of the human intellect, as well as by its asserted revelation, 
that the ante-Nicene fathers labored. Hence their discussions are 
not around the inner relations and provisioris for the city of the 
Lord, but (in the grand conception of St. Augustine), about the 
very being and continuance of the Divine city, against the com- 
bined, but varied and always mighty assaults of the innumerable 
cohorts of the city of the world ; in a word, with the defence and 
victory of God’s truth against all the modes of human thought, 
and natural reasoning, and historical objections which can be 


urged against its vital principles by those who seek its total ruin. 


Now in the circle of the ages we stand in almost the same 
position. We are again brought tace to face with the endeavors of 
men to maintain or establish theories of life, and of man’s relations 
to nature and to God, wholly apart from any authority, or regard 
for revelation, or the Deity in Christ. For fourteen hundred 
years the thought of the world presented (as thought) no obstacle 
to Christianity. There was no array of intellect against the 
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claims of Christianity. The rude barbarians opposed force of 


arms, or dogged adherence to old superstitions against the mis- 
sionaries of the Church. The Church and the civil powers were 
in conflict over questions of jurisdiction; but all who thought at 
all, assumed the fundamental principles of Christianity as unqnes- 
tioned verities. The only issues were, how these were to be in- 
terpreted ; or how the dominant opinion could enforce its special 
theory on differing Christians. For two hundred years after the 
Reformation the position in this respect was virtually unchanged. 
Nobody questioned openly, with any following, the verities of 
Christianity ; the only point was, who held these verities, and 
how should they be maintained when found. 

But in the last century and a half all this is being gradually 
changed, and that in the present generation with a strength, and 
wide-spread extension of the changed spirit that terrifies the 
timid defenders of the faith, and cannot be denied or passed un- 
heeded by any who desire as leaders of the people to understand 
and make provision for the unmistakable “signs of the times.” 
The Church is again called on to contend for every vital and 
fundamental truth she holds ; the very fact that there can be a 
revelation is called in question ; the claims of the Bible as the 
word of God are set aside, the possibility of miracles is denied 
with sneers, the deity of Christ is disbelieved, and the very 
being of a deity rejected in the name of so-called science. 


Now all these are only the old enemies of the ante-Nicene 
Church, with new pretensions, but really the same in fundamen- 
tal thought and principles, with the antagonism of the heathen 
speculation and philosophy against the early Gospel. The reason- 
ings of the latest schools of Atheistic physicists have but few lines 
of thought that are not found in Democritus, and Epicurus or 
Lucretius. They who have fought the battles of the Nicene 
Fathers against Arius, need dread the opening of no masked bat- 
teries of modern Unitarianism. The most cogent objections of 
the historical and analytic criticism of our day have been already 


answered in the replies to Porghyry and Celsus. A familiarity with 
the three hundred years of thinking by the men who not only 
measured swords with these great masters in the world of intellect, 
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but came off victors in the field of argument, will not only remove 
much of the boasted novelty of the popular arguments against the 
verities of faith, but will provide the minister with the primitive, 
but mighty arms of warfare, and send him forth, not, may be, 
in the showy panoply of Saul, but surely, with the sling and 
stone that conquered a mightier Goliath than our modern ad- 
versaries. 


In the works of these same ante-Nicene fathers also, is the true 
field for the study of the real teachings of the Church, on all the 
leading elements of order, and of worship. Not in the way of 
controversy often, for on these points the Church was yet 
essentially at one, but in the far more conclusive way of casual 
reference, assumed familiarity with universal practice, and the em- 
ployment of these as unquestioned facts, to illustrate some yet 
more vital thing in teaching, or in controversy. Here is the real 
arsenal of warfare against Rome, or at least was, so long as she 
permitted argument, and by far the most conclusive demonstra- 
tion of her present falsity, is that her later writers make no 
attempt to rest her present claims on any such consensus of the 
Fathers, as imply reliance on the Apostolic usages or Church for 
their authority. But on the contrary, on numerous points they 
now explicitly declare that the ante-Nicene Chureh did thus and 
so, but this has now been changed by the alone authority of the 
papal word of God, spoken from the vice-gerent of Jehovah in the 
Vatican. 


And above, even all these things, there is in these writers, as a 
whole, a fervor of devotion, a simplicity of self-surrender to the 
truth in Jesus, a rapturous absorption in the study of the Bible, 
a seeing of Christ in all things. He is so all and in all things as 
he could only be, to men who stood in daily peril of their lives, 
and who must pray at every service, often with aching hearts, as 


for their own beleved.— 


Remember O Lord our brethren that are in bonds; grant them to have mercy and 
pity in the sight of those that have carried them away captive! For our brethren 
that are in the metal mines, and exiles, and prisons, and bonds for the name of the 
Lord let us make our supplication! for them that travail in bitter slavery let us make 
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our supplication! for our enemies and them that hate us for the Lord’s sake let us 
make onr supplication! that the Lord may soften their mind and disperse their pas- 
s10n against us. 

In no one thing did the hand of God so marvellously guide the 
great leaders of the English Reformation as in causing them to 
seek the essential principles of all true Church reformation, not 
only then, but always, in the conjoined testimony, which is ‘‘ evi- 
dent unto all men diligently reading Holy Scripture and the 
ancient authors,” as to what has been from the Apostles’ times, 
and what, therefore, the Church should, in every age, endeavor to 
restore and be. Yet in contrast to this, the only corrective 
standard upon the right hand and on the left, a large proportion 
of the students who come from some of our seminaries before the 
examiners for orders, know scarcely more than the bare names of 
those master intellects, who were the champions of the Church 
against the giants of the heathen world, and who successfully de- 
fended its foundations, and preserved them for the magnificent 
and lasting edifice of after Christendom. One told me, on such 
un occasion, that “he had not been taught anything about these 
men, save only the knowledge of their names, and in what age 
they lived and wrote.” Another replied, “that he had heard 
considerable about them, but the substance of it all was that 
their analogies were often very far-fetched and fantastic, and their 
exegesis wholly lacking in the philological accuracy and critical 


’ Both these assertions are in 


acumen of the later commentators.’ 
a measure true, and yet I have very many times found more occa- 
sion, on deeper study, to admit their essential truth than to dis- 
pute it, and if they lacked the philologic power of a Delitasch, or an 
Ellicott, they had that higher exegesis that saw the living Christ 
in every letter, and recognized the features of the coming Word 
made Flesh in words, and types, and places, where we see only dull 
historic narrative, or scarce intelligible ceremonies. 

In this connection also comes, for those who wish to understand 
the principles of the legislation of the Church, a careful reading of 
the Canons of the early Councils, and the progressive jurispru- 
dence of the different ages while yet the Church was in its torma- 
tive condition, and before it became either the mere tool and ser 
vant of the State, as in the East, or its attempted Lord and 
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Lawgiver as in the Papal ages. This is especially necessary for 
those who are intent on restoring what they eall the true Catholic 
worship and polity of the Church. No one can be more heartily 
in sympathy than we are with any movement to ascertain, and by 
due means restore whatever is truly Catholic, in either the spirit 
or the mode of ministration of the Church’s acts of worship. 
But, and we say this with all deference to many very earnest and 
loving-hearted brethren, the very field with which their writings 
show the least acquaintance as a whole, is that in which alone the 
truly Catholie can be said to have had any actual existence or ex- 
pression; and that is in the legislation, usages, writings, and wor 
ship of the ante-Nicene centuries, and the corresponding inter 
ences as to true Catholie opinion, : 

But whatever may be our conviction about the nature or restora- 
tion of a truer Catholicity to our branch of the Church Catholic, 
there is one study we are all bound to, and one authority which 
(while we continue in that ministry) we are all by our solemn 
obligations betore God committed to obey; and which, hence, 
calls for our most constant and devoted care and interest, and that 
is the Prayer Book and the Book of Offices of our Church. 

No reason can excuse a minister from purposed disobedience to 
any clearly ascertained teaching or Rubric of the Prayer Book, 
either by omission or addition. In the words of the Canon (xiv.) 
of 1603, “all ministers shall observe the orders, rites and cere- 
monies pre scribed in the Book of Common Prayer, without 
diminishing in any respect, or adding anything in the matter or 
form thereof.” And we have all signed a declaration, “to con- 
form to the doctrines and worship of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America,” and have all replied, 
* T will, by the help of God,” to the question, * Will you give 
your faithful diligence a/ways so to administer the doctrine and 
sacraments and discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, 
and as this Church hath received the same.” 

And as no reason can excuse purposed disobedience, which is 
simply perjury, so neither ought we to be in ignorance of the things 
“ this;Church hath received,” by a neglect to study the chartered 


volume in which they are set forth and enjoined upon us, and 
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accepted by us. Not only is its study thus obligatory on us 
for the purpose of obeying, but there is an intrinsic excellence in 
the forms and expressions in which the vital tenets of the Church 
are there presented, which makes it the most admirable body of 
Divinity, as a whole, whether devotional, practical, or dogmatic, 
that is or ever has been, in the possession of the Christian world. 


I have but one more line of study to suggest, left for the last, 
because not only is it the greatest, but really the all-embracing 
substance of the whole. All other themes of study in the minis- 
try are to be insome way tributary to this, the one vital study, and 
one, too, whose single power, if wisely used, if really understood, 
will go far to make up very large deficiencies in many other 
lines. -Before all the minister should use his utmost diligence in 
the continual study of ‘the all-embracing substance of the 
whole”—the Hoty Scrrerurrs. Not only their reading in 
the English, and with such commentaries as we have, but con- 
stantly along with this the earnest study of them in the 
originals. Nothing can make up for the lack of this. There is 
a fulness, a clearness of understanding, the constant reference to 
the text affords that nothing else can give. It will not only clear 
up dark places, but will bring out ever new thoughts, and show 
ever more of those deep bonds of spiritual union of one part with 
another, which is so powerful an aid to our faith, and will make 
us masters of the Scripture for ourselves, and not dependent on 
the partial understanding of any other. One is profoundly im- 
pressed in the life of Bishop Paterson, in his lone exile among a 
wholly uneducated, untrained people, that the one study to which 
he ever and increasingly returns with growing zeal and interest, 
was the study of the Greek and Hebrew of the Holy Scriptures. 

As aids to this, but only aids to it, in no sense or degree a sub- 
stitute, we need, of course, the best commentaries and reference 
dictionaries for explanation of characters, facts, etc., not readily 
attainable in the perusal of the text. By far, the best commen- 
taries are various translations, compared with each other and the 
text. The standard translations of our own language, or those of 


various portions made by distinguished scholars, the German, or 
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French leading versions, if one can use those languages, and 
especially the Greek of the Septuagint, and the Latin Vulgate 
will be of inestimable value in arriving at the meaning of dis- 
puted passages, and even more in bringing out the force and 
beauty of almost every part. No one language, and no one form 
of expression, can adequately render the exact power of another ; 
hence, as each of several translators gives his own special point of 
view, a comparison of many of these will give a help beyond all 
commentaries, on almost every point of deep importance or dis- 
puted rendering. But withal, these are only means to saturate 
our souls and thoughts with the true life and spirit of the Serip- 
ture; to make us not only know what Patriarch and Prophet and 
Apostle, and the Living Word in all, have said and done, but to 


live their life into ours, and our lives into theirs. 


It may have been thought by some that a course of study for 
the Clergy is marked out, whose range will lie so far beyond 
the means of some to find the books, and of many to afford the 
time as to make it virtually an impossibility to a large body of 
the ministry. To those who have gone rather far along in life, it 
indeed will be an impossibility to undertake so wide a range as 
that which has been indicated ; while to purchase in a short time 
the needful books will be to many even more of an obstacle. But 
none the less can we, who feel the need of just the things which 
have been dwelt upon, use our experience, while deploring our own 
deficiencies, to show the younger brethren where they may profit- 
ably apply their labor, and how they may avoid the wasted 
years in which we were groping in barren trenches, when we 
might have been furnishing ourselves with the wise armory of use. 
And even more than this, we may urge upon those of the present 
n inistry who have any influence in the preparation of young men 
for their exalted duties, as the Divine teachers of the age, that 
they shall require of them a wide, strong, thorough foundation in 
all the elements of the best education in the nation, before they 
presume to go forth to be instructors in the high truths of God, 
and guides of the minds and souls of men, in these days of mighty 


contest, with trained and relentless adversaries of the vital truth of 
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God. At the same time we may say it does not after all need so 
very large an array of books to furnish what is really required for 
actual working knowledge. A few in each of the chief lines will 
give the essential principles in each; and by the careful use of what 
we have thus gathered, on a system of defined and compreliensive 
study, a hundred volumes well selected, will give more real power 
and be of more substantial worth, than scores of such incongruous 


aud ill assorted libraries, as we sometimes see upon the shelves of 


those who have not read on any plan or bought with any purpose. 

And if we have not, and cannot master much of the lore we 
wish, by which to arm ourselves for conflict in the intellectual lead- 
ership of thought, we can at least leave that to those who are 
trained soldiers in the armies of the Master—and give ourselves to 
plead with earnest voice, as John cried in the wilderness, “ repent 
ye for the Kingdom of God is at hand”—to beseech men in Christ’s 
name, “be ye reconciled to God”—to plead with the lost, “turn ye, 
turn ye, why will ye die”—we can learn to do this simply, clearly, 
forcibly, without affectation, without fear of man or love of display. 
And if we do this from the heart, and live accordingly as we 
preach, the soul of men will hear, although we may not reach 
castellated intellect. 

The office of the ministry of reconciliation is indeed the highest, 
noblest, grandest calling that the Almighty Father has ever 
laid upon acreature in His universe ; to speak His word, to be His 
messenger of pardon—to bear His embassy of peace, to represent 
His life—to minister His mysteries. Who is sufficient for these 
things? In ourselves, of ourselves, we can do nothing. We are 
but the earthen vessels in which God has been pleased to set these 
priceless treasures. Our only strength, all our sufficiency must be 
in Christ. 

Yet none the less is it our duty to use all the means within our 
reach, to fit ourselves for the great work of planting and watering, 
trusting to the sure promise that He will give the increase. 


J. F. GARRISON. 
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ELEMENTS OF TRUTH IN HEATHEN WORSHIP. 


It is but reasonable that we should expect to find certain ele- 
ments of truth in the worship of the heathen nations of the earth. 
For, in the first place, God has never abrogated the universal cove- 
nant which He made at Eden and renewed at Ararat. All men, 
without exception, as the descendants of Adam and of Noah, were 
given a part in the promises which God then made; all were placed 
under the obligation of the moral law which He imposed ; and, as 
connecting privilege and duty, all men were shown the way of ac- 
ceptable approach to God. The law, which came in for a special 
purpose, and parenthetically,' could not disannul any covenant 
confirmed before of God;* and the Gospel, bearing the same 
mark of universality as the former covenant, though it has once 
and for all displaced the law by fulfilling it, will not absolutely 
and entirely take the place of the covenant of Eden till the his- 
tory of redemption is brought to a close. Thus, as well under the 
Gospel as under the law, God shows His mercies—none of them 
uncovenanted—to all men; and one of the greatest of the mercies 
which He extended to man at the time of the fall, a merey which 
nothing but man’s wilful disobedience and continued apostasy 
could cause to be removed, was the opportunity and privilege of 
offering Him worship—that is to say, of coming near to Him to 
present himself toHim, and of asking for blessings from His Hand. 

A second reason for the expectation of which I am writing, 
implied indeed in the first, is found in the consideration of God’s 
great design ot bringing all men together again, that they may make 


one body in communion with Him. One way by which He ealls 


'St. Paul’s word is wapeconAGev ; Rom. v. 20. * Gal. iii. 17 
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nations, as well asindividuals, back to Himself, is by making their 
half-conscious destitution of His blessing a means of leading them 
on to ask for it; and another is by keeping alive in them that 
faculty by which they can recognize truth, and know, when at 
last they find the Lord, that it is He for whom they have been 
groping in the darkness. Even the Psalmist recognized this when 
he described the God of vengeance as “He that nurtureth the 
heathen.” ' God is the instructor of the nations; and this His 
nurture or training, based on His ancient covenant, and conducted 
with a view to the covenant of these latter days, must certainly 
have something to do with the way in which He may be accept- 
ably worshipped. 


Now, making all the allowance that we may and must for man’s 
perversion of God’s truth and for his resistance to the Divine will, 
fully realizing the fact that, deprived as they were of the correc- 
tive influences of a repeated revelation, or a written volume of 
God’s word, the nations fell away from the truth which they had 
once known, nevertheless we have the right to expect to find 
among the heathen something at least to remind us of the com- 
mon heritage of the sons of Adam, and something at least to 
point forward to the coming of the greater Head of our race, and 
to prepare the world for the revelation which should accompany 
it. It need be no matter of suprise, then, if we discover certain 
grand elements of truth in heathen worship; though it may well 
be that we shall be astonished at finding that so much important 
truth has survived ages of error and wickedness and apostasy. 

It is, indeed, startling, when we come to study the form and the 
manner of the worship which the heathen offered and offer, to 
observe in how many particulars it accords with that which was 
so minutely commanded by God Himself. All over the earth, in 
every nation, and at every period of history, we find altars erected 
and animals slain as an offering to the Deity. We are told that 
Pythagoras and Plato “ expressed their amazement how the dis- 


'Ps, xciv. 10. In this passage the Prayer Book version certainly seems more 


accurate than that of the authorized edition of the Bible, in which the word is ren- 
dered ‘‘chastiseth.” See Perowne in loco. 
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mal, though universal custom of defiling all places with the 
blood of brute beasts could ever in the first instance have been 
excogitated.”' And at a much later day, a Roman poet satirized 
both the idea that a god could be appeased with sacrifice, or the 
thought that man could be benefited by thus consuming his sub- 


stance: 


What bribe hast thou to win the Powers divine 
Thus to thy nod? the lungs and lights of swine? 
A 1 acai ° 
ANG aval): 
That sues for wealth: the laboring ox is slain 
And frequent victims woo the “god of gain.’ 
“O crown my hearth with plenty and with peace, 


And give my fl 


recks and herds a large inerease 


Madman! how can he, when, from day to day 


Steer alter steer in offerings melts away 
Still he persists; and still new hopes arise, 
With harslet and with tripe to storm the skies 


Yet, in spite of philosopher and satirist, the vast majority of 
mankind has held firmly to the conviction that without shedding 
ot blood there is no aceess to God, either to implore the pardon of 
sin or to beg for blessings. It has been a constant acknowledg- 
ment of the universal acceptance of the truth which lies at the 
basis of all the worship which man has ever been taught to ren- 
der, that he needs to avail himself of some external means of 
drawing near to God. And the strong hold which this truth, in 
which we must certainly include the idea of propitiation and sub- 
stitution, has always had on the souls of men, is most clearly 
shown by the frequent instances of human sacrifices, in which an 
act, in itself abhorrent to the natural affections and most strongly 
opposed to the other teachings of religion, has been performed in 
the belief that it was most acceptable to the Being who was wor- 
shipped. Such sacrifices were offered, we know, by the Canaan- 
ites before their land was conquered by the children of Israel ; 
for one of their abominations is expressly said to be that they 


made their sons and their daughters to pass through the fire.’ 


' Jamblicus, apud Faber, Primitive Sacrifice, p. 24, note 


* Persius ii. 30, 31; 44-49: Gifford’s translation * Deut. xviii. 9, 10 
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The instances of these in later Scripture history, in the writings 
of the classics, and in the accounts which we have of the barbar- 
ous nations of the earth, are, it need hardly be said, very numer- 
ous. ‘“ The universality of the practice in the ancient heathen 
world,” says Archbishop Magee, “cannot reasonably be ques- 
tioned.”’ Even when, under the influence of civilization and 
culture, human sacrifices were seen to be opposed to the ordinary 
dictates of humanity and religion, a sudden emergency or an ex- 
treme danger seemed to demand this extraordinary method of pro- 
pitiation,’ the belief being that, to use Cxsar’s description of the 
opinions of the Gauls, * the divinity of the immortal gods could 
not be appeased, unless tor the life of man, the life of man should 


be given up.” * 


Now at the bottom of all this lies a great and im- 
portant element of truth, that namely, which forms the founda- 
tion of all worship whatever,—that man must offer some- 
thing to God, and that that something must be of the best 
and the most precious which he has. And, though we recog- 
nize the deep distinction and the clear-cut contrast between 
the two, we can hardly fail to remember that the greatest 
sacrifice which was ever offered before the death of Christ, was 
one which was in intention and purpose a human sacrifice; 
that, in fact, the offering up of Isaac was the great type of the 
sacrifice of our Lord, because it involved the surrender of the lite 
of a human being. In spirit, human sacrifice, as we look at it 
from the Christian’s standpoint, is far removed from the death of 
Christ, and it was “ most entirely condemned and repudiated by 
the sacrifice of Isaac;”* but it may dispose us to recognize the 
shadow of truth which it contained, if we see how nearly in out- 
ward forms it resembled the two great transactions which have 
made Moriah and Calvary the most sacred places of two dispen- 





' Atonement and Sacrifice, i. 104, ed. 1832. Professor Rawlinson, however, tells 
us that “ the sacrifices of the Zoroastrians were never human.” Ancient Monarchies, 
ii. 339. The exception will not affect the force of the argument. 

*See Dict. of Antiquities, s. v. “Sacrificium,” and Magee, i. 102. 

*Pro vita hominis nisi vita hominis reddatur, non posse deorum immortalium 


numen placari arbitrantur. De Bello Gallico, vi. 15, quoted by Magee, i. 125. 


*Stanley, Jewish Church, i. 56. 
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sations. A passage in Professor Mozley’s new volume, Ru/ing 
Ideas in Early Ages (p. 80), expresses this truth in a very foreible 
manner. “ Was it simply a curious coincidence that the surround- 
ing nations offered up human sacrifices? And that Abraham 
offered up a human sacrifice? The answer is, that the exter 
nal resemblance is not fortuitous, but that the two are really 
connected by the common principles of sacrifice or surrender. 
First, the heathen recognized the principle of sacrifice in qe neral, 
or the giving up of something precious, as a mark of devotion to 
the Deity; and this principle is common to the heathen and to 
the Jewish and Patriarchal sacrifices in general. Secondly, 
human sacrifices were a monstrous and extravagant expression, 
but still an expression of this principle. They proceeded upon 
the assumption that human life was the most valuable of all 
things, and especially that a child was the most precious posses 
sion of a father, from which it appeared to follow that such a sac 
rifice was in place in extraordinary emergendies. This principle 
of self-sacrifice then, and in this very form of the sacrifice of a 
son, is common to the heathen human sacrifices and to Abrahams 
sacrifice of Isaae. But when one common element has been ad- 
mitted, the difference is such as to completely @parate the two 
from each other as religious acts; the one being only a trial of 
faith, the other the propitiation of an angry divinity.” Moreover, 
we find in all heathen worship the two ideas which are essential 
to all trne worship of any kind; the ideas which I venture to call 
the idea of oblation and that of invoeation—of offering to God 
one’s self, or something that represents one’s self, and of desiring 
and expecting in some way a blessing may come down from 
heaven in return. Now, it seems evident, that such worship 
might be offered by unfallen beings in a state of perfect innocence ; 
nay, such is clearly the ideal of the worship of those who can 
stand nearest to God. It follows that neither worship in general | 
nor sacrifice in particular, is necessarily connected with the con- 
viction of sin. This consideration may serve to remove an objec 
tion which would lie against certain of the most common forms 
of worship. It may be said that, while the human sacrifices, and 
perhaps many of the others which involved the shedding of blood, 
testify to the feeling of guilt and the conviction of the necessity 
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of propitiation, the offerings of fruits and flowers,’ the gorgeous 
rites, and all the pomp and ceremony on which the heathen laid 
so much stress, seem to lack so essential an element of worship. 
But there certainly can be true worship without the feeling of sin, 
which is that of separation from God. And the knowledge of 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin is something peculiar to the days 
and the lands of the Gospel. Before the law was given, the bur- 
den of sin would seem not to have been very heavy on the souls 
of men; and when they came near to God, they seemed to feel 
that every barrier was taken away and that they had no cause to 
be ashamed before Him. And even the Jew, who was convinced 
of his sin by the law, which beset him on every side, had, in 
addition to his sin offerings, the sacrifices of thanksgiving and the 
holy feasts, into which no idea of sin seems to have come. It has 
been lett for us, who, after all, can approach nearest to God, to 
know more of His holiness and of our impurity, and to join the 
prayer for pardon to even the grandest hymn of praise and the 
noblest strain of thanksgiving. We need not be astonished, then, 
if we find the idea of sin apparently lacking in many of the forms 
of worship which we are considering; or, if we find acts which 
certainly seem ® imply the belief of the Christian doctrines of 
propitiation and substitution, attributed to lower motives ; as when 
Horace makes Agamemnon defend himself for the sacrifice of lis 
daughter on no better ground than that of wise forethought: ** Pra- 
dens placavi sanguine divus.”* To show that the heathen sacri- 
fices had the essential elements of true worship, I think it enough 
to call attention to the fact that they always implied, as was said 
above, an oblation to God and an invocation of His blessing, and 
that, when the idea of sin was called forth, it was believed that 
the blessing secured by the oblation was its pardon and remission. 
This fact is seen in each of the three great classes into which the 
Gentile sacriticesanay be divided; and I am disposed to claim it, 
in passing, as an element of trath in them that they fall naturally, 
and, of course, into the same three-fold division as do the sacri- 


fices of the chosen people of God. 


'The Egyptians seem to have made many offerings of this kind. Wilkinson, An- 
cient Egyptians, i. 257 
*Sat.Q11., iii. 206 
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1. The fundamental idea of all sacrifice is seen in the my, the 
sending up to God of something which man has, in the hope that 
God will accept it as in some way typifying the surrender which 
the worshipper makes of himself. In a sinless state, this would 
most probably be unconnected with the death of an animal; the 
idea of sin would require the substitution of a life for the life of 
the offerer, and, this otten blindly and in a Manner unrecognized, 
would almost always make itself to some extent shown. Yet the 
fundamental idea was that of an oblation to God. Sometimes, of 
slain animals, sometimes of the fruits of the ground, sometimes 
of other things which man possessed and valued, as an act of 
worship, almost of necessity implying an invocation of Divine 
blessing. It is quite evident that sacritices of this kind were fre- 
quently offered upon heathen altars. 

2. Again, there was among other nations, as well as with the 
Jews, the sin-offering, or sacrifice of atonement, as a different thing 
from the whole-burnt-offering, which may be called the sacrifice 
of acknowledgment of God. This sin-offering invariably, I 
think, required the shedding of the blood of some living victim, 
and as invariably it testified to the universal need of some means 
of propitiation. The enquiry of the anxious heathen was not 
whether he needed some mediuin of approach to an offended God, 
nor even whether that approach must be through blood; he took 
it for granted that he must come with a sacrifice, and he only 
asked what would be great enough to be accepted: “ Wili the 
Lord be pleased with thousands of rams? Shall I give my first- 


born for my transgression?” * And the mocking Epicurean poet 


s plainly taught in the Jewish law; e. g., in Lev. xvii. 11: “ For the 


1 is in the blood: and I have given it to you upon the altar to make an 


atonement for your souls; for it is the blood that maketh an atonement for the soul; ” 
whers e same word (nephesh) is rendered “life” and * soul.” Again, we read in the 
l4th verse of the same chapter For it {the blood | is the life (mephesh, soul) of all 
flesh I sian Magi also held that “the true offering, which the god accepted, 
was blr ) snimal Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, vii, 359 It will be 
easily re nbered how much stress is laid in the New Testament on the fact that 
atom it was made for us by the Blood of Christ 

* Micah vi. 7 These are evidently, as Bishop Butler suggested, the words of the 


heathen king 
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testified to a strong belief and a prevalent custom when he mock- 
ingly professed himself “ ready to make expiation, even if Can- 
As, in more serious 


idia should demand a hundred _ bullocks.” 
strain, he spoke of the blood with which the gods might be 
appeased as something which was their due.” It is evident that 
this oblation in every case implied the invocation of a special 
blessing. 


3. Then, the third kind of sacrifice, the peace-offering, occupied a 
very prominent place in the life of the Gentiles. It would appear 
that a large part of the food which was eaten at their tables had 
been offered to their gods; a small part, which the Jew would 
have called the “ memorial,” was burned, or in some way taken 
for the special use of the deity concerned ; and the rest, as some- 
thing that had been offered and had received a special benedic- 
tion, was returned to the offerer to be used as a means of commun- 
ion with the god. Aristophanes shows in a comic strain the great 
importance which was attached to these offerings when they were 
considered as the food of the gods, and implies that they were 
many and frequent. Prometheus comes to tell the birds who have 
built a city between earth and heaven, “Jove is ruined;” and, 
to the question, *‘ How long has he been ruined?” the answer is ; 


Since you began to colonize the air 

For no man any longer to the gods 

Offers up sacrifice, nor fat of thighs 

Has to our sphere ascended from that time 

But as at Ceres’ festivals, we fast 

For want of victims, while the barbarous gods, 
Like starved Illyrians, gnash their teeth, and say 
They from above will war with Jupiter, 

Unless he will at once unclose the ports, 


That the carved entrails may be introduced.* 


The same thing is shown from the practical human standpoint, 
in St. Paul’s advice to the Corinthians with reference to things 
offered to idols. It appears that any person invited to a feast was 
likely to have such sacrificial food set before him; so that, going 


1 Horace, Ep. I, xvii. 38,39. *Id. Ode. L., xxxvi. 2. 
* The Birds, Wheelwright’s trans. 
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to the shambles to buy flesh, it would very probably be the flesh 
of sacrifices which he would obtain.’ I speak of the Apostle’s 
words now merely as bearing testimony to this fact, and to the 
heathen’s belief, that what he presented to his god was received 
back from him endowed with a special blessing—in short, that the 
sacrifice involved oblation and invocation.’ 

It was, then, an important element of truth in all the sacrifices 
of the heathen, in that they recognized in each of the kinds of 
sacrifices the two essential principles of worship. 

It deserves particular notice, also, that most offerings were em- 
ployed as the means by which the offerings of blood or of life 
were formally presented. It is well known how important a place 
they held in the public and the private sacrifices of the Jews.’ 
And the technical terrms employed in heathen sacrifices would 
almost show that the meat-offering was the most important of them 
all. Thus wine, incense, and the broken mola or cake were 
sprinkled upon the head of the animal which the Romans were 
about to sacrifice, with the words ** Macte hoc vino et ture esto ;” 
and “hence the verbs mactare and tmmolare are used in the gen- 


94 


eral sense of ‘to offer in sacritice.’ When the bread and wine 
had been thus presented, “the sacrifice was conceived to have 
been duly offered, so far as concerned the gift and dedication of 
it on man’s part and the acceptance of it by the deity. They were 
held to carry with them, in a manner, the whole action. The pre- 
senting of them was the presenting of the slain sacrifice, the 
acceptance of them was its acceptance.”* And, with the 
Greeks, Gvora, which properly means “the offering of odor- 
iferous fruits or leaves, and has nothing to do with the slaying,” 
became the word for the accomplished sacrifice, because it implied 


and virtually contained it.’ A libation of wine, at least, pre- 


11 Cor. x. 25-28 

*The Assyrian sacrifices seem to have resembled those of the classical nations, in 
that a “memorial” only was burnt, while the rest was eaten by the priest or people. 
Rawlinson, ii. 36. 


*See Dict. oy Bible, s. v. 
*Ramsay, Roman Antiq., p. 342 and note, ed. 1864 
*Freeman, Prin. of Divine Service, ii. pt. ii. 76 


*Id, ib., 77 apd note p 
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ceded every Egyptian holocaust ;* and the picture of an Assyrian 
sacrifice, found on an obelisk, shows that the offering of wine 
was an essential preliminary to the slaughter of the animal, 
while it appears also to show that only a part of the victim was 
to be burnt upon the altar.’ 

There is a passage in Homer which illustrates this, and at the 
same time shows how necessary it was thought that the flesh con- 
sumed at table should be, if possible, a part of a sacrificed animal. 
It isin a description of the way in which the companions of 
Ulysses killed and ate the cattle of the Sun. The omission of 
same of the ceremonies might have been thought excusable, if 
not appropriate, on such an occasion. But they were all observed, 
as well as it was possible to observe them, under the circumstances. 
Says the crafty narrator : 

Round the victims stood my crew, 
And, offering their petitions to the gods, 
Held tender oak-leaves in their hands, just plucked 
From a tail tree, for in our good ship's hold 
Was no white barley now. When they had prayed, 
And slain and dressed the beeves, they hewed away 
The thighs and covered them with double folds 
Of caul, and laid raw slices over these. 
Wine had they not to pour in sacrifice 
Upon the burning flesh ; they poured instead 
Water, and roasted all the entrails thus. 
Now when the thighs were thoroughly consumed, 
And entrails tasted, all the rest was carved 


Into small portions, and transfixed with spits.’ 


At times when no sacrificial flesh was set upon the table, at 
least a libation was made, and the god was given a share in the 
banquet before man was allowed to taste of it; and thus a sacri- 
ficial character seems to have been given to every formal meal. 
The Jews had a similar domestic rite of blessing bread and wine 
at the evening meal at the beginning of the Sabbath, making it 
“at once a thankful memorial of Passover deliverance and a means 


1 Wilkinson, i. 264. 

* Rawlinson, ii. 35, 36. For the Magians, see ib. 347. 

* Odyss. xii. 356-365, Bryant's translation. The oak-leaves took the place of meal 
for the immolation, and the water was used for the libation for lack of wine. 
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of presenting or pleading the continual burnt-sacrifice of the 
nation.” ' 

These are important facts; and they involve and witness to an 
essential truth, which it would almost seem, must have been 
taught man by a direct revelation; and which, moreover, has a 
very important bearing on the meaning of our Lord’s acts in the 
upper room and on the whole theory of eucharistic worship. 

Another element of truth in heathen worship, which is a mat- 
ter above its form and manner, though naturally growing out of 
them, has been already suggested. Their worshippers believed 
that the result of their prayers, sacrifices, and of their solemn 
feasts was that they had communion with the god to whom the 
worship was rendered. Their idea was that which Balaam 
expressed: ‘“ Peradventure the Lord will come to meet me.” 
They believed that each temple was precisely what the Jewish 
tabernacle was called—‘‘a tent of meeting,”* a place where they 
came into the presence of God. It is hardly necessary to point 
out to how great and important a truth they thus bore witness. 

Nor need I do more than call attention to the fact that it was a 
part of the design ot heathen worship, that with all the outward 
expressions of it, there should be united praise and prayer, the 
oftering of the heart and the soul. In facet, most sacrifices were 
made for a specific purpose and accompanied by some special 
prayer or thanksgiving. It was to gain the favor of the god that 
the worshipper went to. the temple; and the right-minded man 
knew that at such a time it was not the value of his gift, but the 
purpose of his heart that secured the desired benediction. And 
so Persius claims that a humble offering may secure acceptance 
for his prayers : 

Now bear we such good gifts to our eternal King 
As all the gathered wealth of earth can never bring 
Duty to God and man well blended in the mind, 

And purity of soul within the bosom shrined; 


Let noble things and true the inner life adorn, 


And God will us accept, though man the gift might scorn.‘ 


‘Freeman, u. s., 287. *Num. xxiii 
* Ex. xxvii. 21, et sepissime, “the tabernacle of the congregation.” 

* Sat. ii. 71-7 The Bishop of Connecticut has kindly allowed me to use his ad 
mirable translation of this striking passage. 
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I will be brief in what I have to say to the Person to whom 
the heathen offered worship. It certainly would be quite wrong 
for us to think that the true God had no real worshippers outside 
of the Jewish nation. Job and his so-called friends, Balaam and 
those to whom he prophesied, the Magi of the East, are types and 
representatives of no inconsiderable number of persons whom 
God reserved to Himself among the Gentiles, so that they did 
not tall under the power of idolatry. It seems as if, far up above 
the terrestrial heavens in which they placed the gods of their 
own devising, the heathen—or, at any rate, many of them—be- 
lieved in, and canght glimpses of a heaven in which dwelt One 
who was God of gods and Lord of lords. Plato uses the word 
6 Geos, where we must translate it “God,” and must think 
that he meant the supreme Ruler and moral Governor of the 
world ;' and in this he is by no means alone. When St. Paul, 
with a spirit stirred in him at seeing a city full of idols, took his 
stand in the sacred precincts of the Areopagus to preach to the 
curious crowd of Athenians, he told them that the God Whom 
he preached was the God Whom they were worshipping, though 
they knew him not.’ This we may well believe, and I am glad 
to be able to believe, that many a heathen prayer and many a 
heathen sacrifice was offered to the God to Whom the Jew prayed, 
and Whom, in His new revelation of Himself, the Christian wor- 
ships to-day—the one God of Whose glory the whole earth is full, 
And I believe that He accepted the oblation which was brought. 
and listened to the invocation of His grace, with which it was 
accompanied ; that, through the “ passing by in forbearance,” of 
which the Apostle speaks,* He supplied the unintentional defects 
both of purpose and of act; and that in all ages and in all lands 
there has been at least an element of the great truth, that the 
Amighty God is the sole object of worship, the only Person to 


' Instances are numerous. Opening Jowett’s translation of the Phaedo, my eye 
falls upon one: ‘The soul, on her way to the good and wise God, whither, if God 
will, my soul is soon to go.” Everyoue remembers the end of the apology: “ Which 
is better God only knows.” 


28 ayvoobvrec eboeGeire. Acts xvii. 23. 


* did THe Tapeowv év TH dvox}, Rom. iii. 25. 
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Whom prayer may be addressed, and the only One Who can give 
any real blessing to men. And when Christ went into the world 
of spirits and announced there His completed Redemption, I doubt 
not that he was welcomed by thousands of souls who had in ignor- 
ance waited for Him and tried to obey Him; and it must be that 
they are now believers in Him and are expecting, with joyous 
hope, the day of His coming again to raise them to the life ever- 
lasting.’ 

The nature of my subject has led me to look only at the good 
side of heathen worship, and what I[ have said is confessedly not 
the whole truth. I do not forget all the abominations of idola 
try, all the worship of devils of which St. Paul speaks,* all the 
outrages against God and man which have been perpetrated under 
the pretext of Divine worship, all the degradation of the nations 
on whom the light of the Gospel has never shone. It is not pos- 
sible, without either a constant revelation or a written Word, to 
preserve the truth. Even when tried by the light which they 
have, the condition of the greater part of the heathen to-day 
seems almost. hopeless. But, on the other hand, in guing to them 
we may well recognize that they are still under a covenant, and 
endeavor to show them how it has been fulfilled in a better cove 
nant to a part in which it is our privilege to call them; that they 
have at some time or other. had the elements of true worship, as 
well as the outlines of the pure moral law; and that it is the God 
Whom we know and with Whom we have fellowship, for Whom 
the conscience and heart of man are longing, for Whom man 
was made, and rest in Whom is the only remedy for the unquiet 
ness of every human soul. “ Fecisti nos ad Te, et inquietum est 
cor nostrum, donec requiescat in Te.” 


SAMUEL HART. 


'See Freeman, u. s., 74 and note k 
*1 Cor. x. 20. 











CONFUCIUS—HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


Much as we are told of the heroes and philosophers of antiquity, 
it is with their public career that we have, as a general rule, prin- 
cipally to do; and although the prominent incidents in their 
private life are given by their biographers, the little details which 
make up the man and render us familiar with his every day life are 
seldom considered worthy of mention. History, as well as tragedy, 
wears the buskin ; and her great men stand before us, colossal 
figures indeed, but so far removed from ordinary humanity that 
we scarcely realize that they were men of our own kind. 

To see the great men of other days in their undress, moving 
and talking like actors off the stage, and as they appeared to their 
friends and daily companions, is a privilege vouchsafed in but 
few instances. It seems strange that we should discover this 
quality in the memorials of a sage who lived more than five hun- 
dred years prior to the Christian era, and in a region whose ex- 
istence was at that time scarcely known to the inhabitants of Eng- 
land. Although Confucius after his decease received the honors of 
a god ; although Chinese idolatry has encompassed his birth and 
death with a cloud of fable more trivial and extravagant than the 
wildest myths of the Hindoos or Persians ; still the characteristic 
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literalness of the Chinese nation has indued his biographers to re- 
produce him as he appeared in his own day, and to his own disci- 
ples. The accounts of Confucius, how he ate, dressed and talked, 
and all the details of his daily life, are recorded with a minuteness 
almost photographed until we seem to read of a man and a people 
who might be living at the present day, rather than of those who 
flourished so many centuries ago. 

Few who read the accounts of the Prince Minister who at 
present controls the destinies of China—the Prince K’ung—are 
aware that he is a member of the family of Confucius—K’ung 
foo-tze—the Great Master K’ung of which the name Confucius is 
merely a Latinized version. 

Although the Chinese have invented a variety ot fables in re- 
lation to the birth of Confucius, we know little, in reality, of his 
early history, except that, although of ancient pedigree—his an 
cestors having been dukes of Sung—he was born in reduced cir- 
cumstances, orphaned of his father at an early age, married at 
nineteen, and passed the early part of his life in the discharge of 
small public functions in his native principality of Loo. Here he 
was at first keeper of the store of grain, and afterwards guardian 
ot the public fields and lands.’ At the age of two and twenty he 
was enabled to follow the real bent of his inclinations and become 
an instructor of youth. We may suppose that at first his disciples 
consisted chiefly of young men of his own age, and from his own 
neighborhood, who were attracted by his knowledge of the doe 
trines, rites, and ceremonies of antiquity. They were readily as- 
sembled, not only by the high esteem in which usages and cere- 
monies were held, but by the liberality ot the teacher, who never re- 
fused his instruction to one who was able and willing to learn, how- 
ever small the fee that he might be able to afford.” But although 
the ostensible object of his teaching was the knowledge of rites 
and ceremonies, they possessed a far higher value in the exalted 
moral lessons which the young Master took occasion to impart ; 


his one desire seeming to be to render his pupils virtuous and 


1 Mencius V., Part v., 4. 
* He said “ From the man bringing his bundle of dried flesh for my teaching up 


wards, I have never refused instructions to any one.’’ Ana vii., 7. 
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happy. These lessons were given in few words, generally in 
short sentences, resembling mottoes, which would make an impres- 
sion and be easily retained. Such for example were the fol- 
lowing : 

Hold faithfulness and sincerity as first principles. 

Have no friends not equal to yourself. 


When you have faults, do not fear to abandon them. 
Ana. i., 8. 


Virtue was always represented as tlie one thing needful, and 


the only object of ambition held forth to his disciples was to at- 


tain the character of the superior man. 

The superior man, he said, in the world does not set his mind either for anything, 
or against anything ; what is right he will follow. The superior man thinks of vir- 
tue ; the small man thinks of comfort. The superior man thinks of the sanctions of 
law ; the small man thinks of favors. Ana. iv., 10, 11. 

When we add to this that he was “in manner benign, upright, 
courteous, temperate and complaisant” (Anda. i., 10), it is not sur- 
prising that he secured the affection of his disciples—an affection 
which in many cases lasted until death. 

While instructing others, Contucius appears to have prosecuted 
his own studies diligently, and his stores of knowledge thus in- 
creasing with his teachings, his reputation rapidly extended, until 
in 517 B. C., when he was thirty-four years ot age,’ he received 
among his pupils the son and brother of one of the Chief Minis- 
ters in his native principality of Loo. This enabled him to put 
in practice a design which he had long cherished of visiting the 
Capital, and conferring with the eminent Sages of the Celestial 
Empire. ‘This was accomplished through the influence of one of 
his new disciples, at whose instance Ch’aou, Duke of Loo, sent 
him to Court, and furnished the means for the expedition. 

At the period of which we speak, China, though nominally an 
united empire, was broken up into a number of small principali- 
ties and duchies, which were constantly at war among themselves, 
and whose subjection to the Emperor was, for the most part, only 
in name. Under these circumstances it can hardly be supposed 
that many of the principalities were well governed. That of Loo, 


' Confucius was born B. C. 661. 
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to which Confucius belonged, though ostensibly ruled by the 
Duke Ch’aou, was really controlled by three powerful families, 
known as the K’e, the M’ing, and the Shuh, who were connected 
with the ducal house and kept the nominal rulers in a state of 
dependency, often arrogating to themselves royal honors.’ It is 
not surprising that in their constant feuds, the due observance of 
rites and ceremonies, to which the Chinese attach vital importance 
should have been permitted to fall into disuse. In the small state 
of T’au, which, from its comparative insignificance, had escaped 
many of these intestine discords, the ancient rites were still ob- 
served, and the sacrifices to the deceased Emperors maintained, 
Its Chief Laou, who was considered on these subjects the most 
learned man in the empire,’ was, at that time, keeper of the treas- 
ury at the court of the Emperor Chow. To converse with this 
Chief, commonly known as Laou-tsze, or the Master Laon, was the 
chief object of Confucius’ visit to the Capital. The philosopher 
received his visitor in the most lordly style, and lectured him 
soundly on *‘his proud air and many desires, his insinuating habits 


35 


and wild will. Most different has been the verdict of posterity. 
The followers of Laou-tsze are now known as the Ta’ouists, and 
are the votaries of a degraded form of superstition, held in con- 
tempt by the educated classes; while the name and teachings of 
Confucius are still regarded with a veneration almost idolatrous. 

Other philosophers at the Capital did more justice to the merits 
of Confucius; and on his return to Loo, his fame had so much ex- 
tended that admiring disciples came to him from all parts of the 
empire until their numbers, it is said, amounted to three thousand, 
In the following year, however, his public instructions were tem- 
porarily suspended. The three families, having carried their 
assumptions to such a point as to provoke open hostility with the 
Duke Ch’aon, effected the expulsion of the latter and drove him 
into the adjacent state of T’se. Hither Confucius followed him, 
accompanied by select band of disciples. His sojourn of this 
date does not appear to have exceeded a couple ot years, but it 


forms an important event in his life as bringing him for the first 


See Ana. iii. 1, 2,6. *Ch’iun tz’ieu. * Sze-ma To’een. 
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time into the counsels of princes. The Duke King, as he was 
styled, of T’se, though himself a man of inferior ability and little 
principle, was favorably impressed with the wisdom of the sage, 
and, for a time, retained him near his person, consulting with him 
constantly, although it appears that he did not always follow his 
advice. It was not long before he, tired of his monitor, and 
after seeking at first to disgust him by various slights, finally said 
plainly, “I am old; I cannot use his doctrines.” The analects 
quietly add, “Confucius took his departure.”' After such an 
affront he could not, with propriety, remain in T’se; but there 
ean be little doubt that during his temporary association with the 
Dukes he acquired his knowledge of government, and laid the 
foundation of the statesmanship which he afterwards so eminently 
displayed. 

Returning to Loo, he remained for fifteen years in private life, 
devoting himself to instruction, and to the preparation of the 
great works which have rendered his name illustrious. In the 
meantime the divisions in Loo were increasing. The three 
families continued to govern the province in the name of the 
Duke Ch’aou, who was still a refugee in T’se. On his death, B. 
C. 509, they set aside the rightful heir, and substituted another 
named Ting, who was a mere tool in their hands. But the meas- 
ure which they had meted to others was strictly measured to them 
again. Their own officers rose in rebellion against them; and 
the Chief of the K’e, the most powerful of all, was actually held 
in captivity by his minister Yang-Hoo, and compelled to resign 
all the power into his hands. During this period several efforts 
were made by Yang-Hoo and the other ministers to obtain the 
services of Confucius in their administration ;* but the sage 
steadily refused to countenance their usurpations, saying, * When 
right principles of government prevail in a country, he, @. ¢., the 
superior man, will show himself; when they are prostrated, he 
will keep concealed.” * 


? 


1 Ana. xviii. 3. 
* An interview on the subject between Confucius and Yang-Hoo is related, Ana 
xvii. 1 
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Now, however, the time was come for him to appear. In the 
year B. C. 501 the families effected a rally against their rebellious 
ministers; and in the following year Yang-Hoo was banished 
from Loo. One of the first acts of the Duke King and the three 
families on the re-establishment of their power, was to confer on 
Confucius, then in his fifty-first year, the chief magistracy of the 
Chung-too.’ Here, according to the The Family Sayings, he soon 
effected a thorough reformation in the manners of the people. 
Rules were enacted for the nourishment of the living, and for the 
observance of due rites to the dead. Different food was assigned 
to the old and young, and different burdens to the strong and 
weak. These rules were wise and just. But we hardly know 
what to think of the.statutes which enforced the separation of the 
sexes in the streets, which prohibited the picking up anything 
found on the road, which prescribed the dimensions of coffins, 
and which required graves to be made on eminences, and _pro- 
hibited the planting of trees near them, or the raising of mounds 
above them.’ It is possible that there were special reasons for 
these rules in the then existing state of things at Loo, which we 
at this interval of time, are unable to comprehend. 

According to Tsze-sze,* the grandson of Confucius, and one of 
his chief eulogists, the reputation of the sage, as a legislator, 
svon overspread, not only the whole of China, but the barbarous 
provinces in the neighborhood. The Duke King came to confer 
with him, and inquired whether his rules could be applied to 
govern an entire state. Confucius replied that they were suitable 
for the whole empire. The Duke thereupon appointed him As 
sistant Superintendent of Works under the Chief of the Ming 
family. From this he was promoted to be Minister of Crime. If 
we may believe the accounts of his subjects, this appointment in 
itself put an end to crime.“ This we may, of course, consider as 
the exaggerations of the professed eulogists, who appended anno- 


tations to the Ch’iun Ts’ieu; but the various instances related of 


his administration display no little wisdom and independence of 


1 La ville méme ou le souverain tenait sa cour. Amyot. * Legge, p. 72: prolego 


mena. *Ching-Yang xxxi ‘Ch’iun Ts’ieu, Book 1 
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character, as well as a singularly clear sense of right and wrong. 

Then the dukes of Loo and T’se held an interview at Shih-k’e, 
ostensibly for the purpose of effecting an alliance. Confucius, who 
was present as master of ceremonies, observed a band of armed 
aborigines approaching the spot. These savages had, in reality, 
been assembled by the Duke of T’s’e for the purpose of making 
the Duke of Loo a prisoner. The sage said boldly to the oppo- 
site minister, “ For you to bring a band of savage vassals to dis- 
turb the meeting with their weapons, is not the way in which Ts’e 
can expect to give laws to the princes of the empire. As before 
the spirits, such conduct is unpropitious. In point of virtue, it 
is contrary to right. As between man and man, it is not polite.” 
With these words he withdrew the Duke of Loo, and refused to 
allow him to be present at the meeting. The treaty, however, 
proceeded, and when submitted to Confucius, contained the words 
**So be it to Loo, if it contribute not 300 chariots of war to the 
help of Ts’e, when its army crosses its borders.” The minister 
promptly inserted *‘And so be it to us, if we obey your orders, 
unless you return to us the fields on the south of the Wau.” The 
treaty having been signed, the Duke of T’s’e invited Duke Ting 
and his minister to an entertainment, intending to make them 
prisoners. Confucius declined on the ground that to accept an in- 
vitation would be contrary to the established rules of propriety. 
Thus the Duke of Ts’e and his ministers were battled at all points 
by “the man of ceremonies without courage,” as they had con- 
temptuously styled Confucius, and were compelled to restore the 
appropriated lands of Loo.’ 

The usual practice of Confucius in deciding a matter, was to 
hear the opinions of different individuals upon it, and in giving 
judgment to name the party in accordance with whose views he 
rendered his decision. In this practice we discern a toreshadow- 
ing of our modern system of trials. 

He did not hesitate, at the same time, to act boldly on his own 
responsibility, even when his views were not in accordance with 
the spirit of the age. A father having brought a charge against 
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his son, Confucius imprisoned them both for three months, and 
was then about to dismiss them. The Chief of the Ke remarked, 
“You are playing with me, Sir Minister of Crime. Formerly 
you told me that in a state or family, filial duty was the first thing 
to be insisted on. What hinders you now from putting to death 
this unfilial son as an example to all the people?” Confucius, 
with a sigh, replied, “ When superiors fail in their duty, and yet 
go to put their inferiors to death, it is not right. The father has 
not taught his son to be filial: to listen to his charge would be to 
slay the guiltless. The manners of the age have long been in a 
sad condition ; we cannot expect the people not to be transgress 
ing the laws.” ' 

Confucius further repressed the disorders of the state by dis 
mantling the fortified cities held by the heads of the ree families. 
“ He strengthened the ducal house and weakened the private fam- 
ilies. He exalted the sovereign and depressed the ministers. A 
transforming government went abroad. Dishonesty and dissolute- 
ness were ashamed and hid their heads. Loyalty and good faith 
became the characteristics of the men, and chastity and docility 
those of the women. Strangers came in crowds from other states.” * 

The fame of the reformations in Loo ere long began to excite 
the jealousy of neighboring states. The Duke of T’s’e was the 
first to interfere. He said “ with Confucius as the head of its 
government, Loo will becomé supreme among the states, and Ts’e 
which is nearest to it will be swallowed up.” In order to detach 
the duke from Confucius, a present of eighty * beautiful girls and 
one hundred and twenty-five horses was sent by the Duke of Ts’e. 
Ting and his minister Ke Huan caught at the bait. For three 
days, the Duke gave ho audience to his Ministers. It was now the 
time of the Great Sacrifice which Confucius hoped would recall 
Ting toasense of his duty. But the ceremony was hurried 
through ; the custom of sending a portion of the offering to the 


various ministers was neglected, and the Duke returned to his 


Chieu Ts’ieu, Book II 
? Although this eulogy appears in the Ch’iun, Book II., it must not be supposed to 
have proceeded from the pen of Confucius. It appears in the annotations of Ts’e-kew. 
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aistresses. Confucius regretfully took his departnre, He was 
not recalled. 

Ling, the Duke of Wei, received Confucius with distinction, 
and assigned him a revenue of sixty thousand measures of grain. 
He did not, however remain long in Wei. The Duke was mar- 
ried to Nan-tze,a lady of the house of Sing, in character a 
Chinese Messalina. The Duke one day driving through his Capi- 
tal in his carriage with this woman, required Confucius to ac- 
company the procession. The people indignantly shouted ‘ Lust 
in the front! virtue behind!” This incident so disgusted the 
sage that he took his departure.’ 

The analects, while they record this incident, give a different 
reason for Confucius’ refusal to continue in Wei. According to 
this version, the Duke Ting insisted on consulting him on the 
subject of military tacties, to which he indignantly replied, “I have 
heard all about sacriticial vessels, but have not learned military 


matters ;” and the following day departed for Sung.’ 


Hither the vengeance of Nan-tze pursued him, While practicing 


ceremonies with his disciples under a large tree he was informed 
that a band of men had been sent by H’wan T’way, an officer of 
the province of Sung, to pull down the tree, and kill the philoso- 
pher. The disciples were terrified, but Confucius calmly _re- 
marked, “ Heaven has produced the virtue that is in me; what 
can H’wan T’way dotome.”* The sage and his disciples escaped 
into the neighboring state of Ch’in, where the inhabitants con- 
temptuously described the Master as having altogether the air of 
a stray dog. 

The Chinese of that day do not appear to have fully appreciated 
the sage whom at present they delight to honor. For thirteen 
years he was allowed to travel with his disciples from principality 
to principality, finding nowhere « home in which he felt that he 
could remain. In B. C. 491, Ke H’wan the Chiet ot the Ke 
family died. On his death bed, stung with remorse for his treat- 
ment of Contucius, he charged his successor Ke K’ong to recall 


the sage. But K’ong sent instead for the disciple Tew K’ew. 


1 Legge, p. 79, Prolegomena. ” Ana. xv., 1. 
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Confucius saw him depart and said longingly, ‘‘ Let me return ! 


let me return ! the little children of my school are ambitious and 
too hasty ; they are accomplished and competent so far, but they do 


not know how to restrict and shape themselves.” ' 


His wish was not, however, to be fulfilled for many years. In 


the meanwhile he wandered from province to province with vary- 
ing fortunes, but enjoying little happiness, except from the society 
of his affectionate disciples. In his journey from Ch’in, to Ts’ae, 
which occurred in the following year, the faithful band suffered 
absolute want, their provisions becoming exhausted, and no means 
being at hand to procure a fresh supply. This piece of needless 
cruelty was inflicted by the Empress of Ch’in who wished to pre- 
vent Confucius from removing into Ts’ae. Some of the disciples 
became so 11] from their privations that they were unable to rise. 
Tsze-loo asked indignantly, “ Has the superior man likewise to 
endure in this way?” The sage replied calmly, “ The superior 
man may, indeed, have to endure want, but the mean man, when 
in want, gives way to unbridled license.”* This distress endured 
seven days, during which Confucius retained his equanimity, 
playing on his lute and singing.” He encountered insult from 
adverse philosophers, who, with sneers, refused him the simplest 
instructions as to his way,’ and in one instance followed his carri- 


age with taunts, shouting, “Oh Fung, oh Fung, how is your 


_ 


virtue degenerated ! ” 


All these trials he bore with characteris- 
tic resignation. In some of the provinces the rulers wished to 
provide tor him, and avail themselves of his counsels : but they 
were generally overruled by their ministers, or else the sage, find- 
ing that they would not protit by his advice, or sought it from im- 
proper principles, declined to accept their bounty. 

At last, in the year B. C. 483, he was recalled to his own prin- 
cipality of Loo. His disciple, lew K’ew, who had entered into 
the service of K’e K’une, having successfully conducted some 
military operations, the minister asked him as to the source 
whence he obtainted his military skill. This gave the disciple an 


1 Ana. v., 21. *Ana. xv.; Ch. i., 2,3. *Family Sayings. ‘ Ana. xviii. 6. 
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opportunity to enter into a glowing eulogy of Confucius, from 
whom he had acquired all his knowledge. The Chief declared 
that he wonld bring him home to Loo. “If you do so,” said the 
disciple, “ see that you do not let mean men come between you 
and him.” 

Returning to Loo, the sage was often consulted by Ke K’ung 
and the Duke G’ae, (Ting’s successor) but he soon felt that he had 
little weight in the guidance of state affairs. He devoted him- 
self for the remainder of his life to literary labors, and during 
that period, it may be supposed, pertected the works which are to 
this day associated with his name. The classical or sacred litera- 
ture of China—for it had both characteristics—consisted at that 
period of certain manuscripts known as King, or Canons—King 
signifying, originally, the warp of cloth, and being used, metaphor- 
ically, to denote a work of the highest authority. These ancient 
Canons, though nominally regarded with reverence, were in a 
fragmentary condition, and generally much neglected. These 
works Confucius resolved to perpetuate, and restore their culture 
throughout the land. 

Among these Canons was one whose antiquity transcended 
human recollection, and was traditionally ascribed to Fo-hi, 
the earliest of the Chinese Emperors, whose very existence 
is sometimes considered apocryphal. This book was called 
the Yi-king, or Canon of Changes, and consisted entirely 
of diagrams, whose signification was known only to the learned, 
but which were supposed to illustrate the numerical proportions 
of the universe. To the elucidation of this work Confucius de- 
voted himself with such earnestness that the leather thongs which 
bound his tablets were, it is said, thrice worn out. To him it 
seemed well worthy of the labor bestowed, for he remarked, 
“that if some years were added to his life, he would give fifty to 
the study of the Yi, and might then come to be without great 
faults.” ' 

A reader of the present day can hardly appreciate the import- 
ance of the Yi-king. To us its teachings appear crude, its sys- 
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tem of diagrams clumsy in the extreme, its theories based on pre- 
posterous assumption, and its expositions of astronomy and 
natural science laughable for the ignorance that they display. 
But we must remember that these sciences were at this time not 
only in their infaney, but almost unknown; that the knowledge 
which the Chinese acquired from the Yi-king, as expounded by 
Confucius, placed them in advance of most, if not all, the nations 
of their time. Could a second Confucius have been found to 
varry on the exposition of this work in the light of modern dis- 
coveries, it might have continued to this day an element of usetul- 
ness, instead of degenerating as it has into a mere text book for 
the votaries of Fung-Shui.’ 


There were two other collections which can hardly be called 
even fragmentary, as they were for the most part in a crude, un- 
digested form, and could scarcely be said to have undergone a 
genuine process of compilation. One of these was known as the 
Odes. It had been the custom of the officers of the different 
provinces to send to court at intervals specimens of the poetry, 
religious and secular, in use in their various districts. By this 
means a large number of effusions of this sort has been collected, 
some of great antiquity, and to which a certain degree of inspira- 
tion was attributed. There were hymns for public worship, 
hymns for great public occasions, and hymns for private festivals, 
such as harvesting, marriage, etc. The other was a collection of 
maxims known as the Rules of Propriety. These had grown up 
probably into a vast undigested mass in a manner not unlike 
the common law of England. They treated in detail of every 
ceremony, public and private, of every relation of private life, 
and of individual conduct at home and abroad. It may be easily 
conceived that it would be a difficult task to acquire and retain 
them. Yet to these collections Confucius attached importance. 


In the only conversation with his son which has come down to us, 


1 Fung-Shui, the most absorbing superstition of the Chinese, which regulates all 
their usages, the location of their houses, tombs, etc., and which so retains the devo- 
tion of its votaries that they will commit murder to avenge its neglect, is substan- 
tially based on the diagrams of the Yi-king 
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he is reported as saying, “ If you do not know the Odes you will 
not be fit to converse with. -If you have not studied the Rules of 
Propriety your character cannot be established.”' The collec- 
tions Confucius made his business to reduce into forms. The 
Odes he compiled into a volume known as the She-king, or 
Canon of Poetry. The Rules of Propriety he, in like manner, 
systematized and put into shape; but they did not appear in book 
form until after his death, when they were published by his dis- 
ciples as the Le-ke, or Record of Rites. But a far more valuable 
and important work was the Shoo-king, or Canon of History, an 
ancient volume which was supposed to contain the history of the 
Emperors of China from their earliest days down to B. C. 721, or 
about two hundred years prior to the sage’s own time. This 
work contained the histories of the deified emperors who were 
supposed to represent perfect virtae and perfect wisdom. It des- 
cribed also their mode of government, enumerated their laws and 
contained their vows to the Supreme Being. This book Contu- 
cius often cited to his disciples, referring them to its instructions, 
He now collated and completed it for the use of the people; com- 
pared the imperfect editions and brought them together into a 
perfect work, adding a preface and annotations of his own. Hav- 
ing finished this work, he continued the history to a period 
approaching the date of his own birth, in a separate volume, which 
he entitled Ch’iun Ts’ieu, or Spring and Autumn. On this work 
he bestowed peculiar care, saying, “It is the Ch’iun Ts’ieu which 
will make men condemn me.” ’ Of this book it is said, that every 
term used therein is expressive of the character of the actors and 
events described.” Mencius compared it with Yu’s regulation of 
the waters of the deluge, and said: ‘ Confucius completed the 
Ch’iun Ts’ieu, and rebellions ministers and villainous sons were 
struck with terror.” ‘ 

These five works, the Yi-king, the She-king, the Le-ke, the 
Shoo-king and the Ch’iun Ts’ieu, are together known as the 
U-king, or Five Canons, and are regarded in China with much of 


' Ana. vi. 13. *Mencius III., Part II. iv. 8. *Legge. p. 86, prolegomena. 
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the veneration with which the Jews regarded the Law and the 
Prophets. 

Confucius wrote also two works known as the Heaou-king, or 
Family sayings, and Syan-hyo, or Sacred tor Youth. These are 
probably among his earlier productions and do not rank in dignity 
with the five previously mentioned, although they are sometimes 
spoken of as the Sixth King. 

Ere Confucius had completed the Ch’iun Ts’ieu, he became 
aware that his end was approaching. Life had little charm for 
him. He had outlived his wife, his son and his best loved dis- 
ciples. The one ardent desire which he retained was that he 
might be spared to complete his literary labors. The wish was 
tulfilled. When the Ch’iun Ts’ieu was concluded, the Sage as- 
sembled his remaining disciples, and conducting them to the 
pavillion in which his works were kept, instructed them to erect 
an altar on which he solemnly laid the five King or Canons ; 
then kneeling, his face towards the North, according to the prin 
ciples of the Yi-king, he earnestly thanked Heaven, which had 
prolonged his life sufficiently to enable him to fulfil the one object 
which had rendered his life of value to him. 

He had by this time outlived the majority of the disciples to 
whom he was most attached, and now that he had completed his 
literary labors, life possessed few attractions for him. Of his de- 
ceased disciples he spoke with regret and would remark feelingly, 
“Of those who with me in Ch’in and Ts’ae, there are none to be 
found to enter my door.” * He appears, however, to have inspired 
equal affection in the disciples who were still with him. Among 
these the veneration felt for the Sage was such that they took 
note of all his sayings, preserving also such as had been trans- 
mitted to them by the earlier disciples. To this reverence we are 
indebted for the Analects which present so complete a picture of 
Confucius in his daily life, photographing him with such minute- 
ness that we seem to know him better than more modern 
philosophers. 

The decease of the Sage occurred B. C. 478. Early one morn- 

' Amyot says the siz King. but this must be an error, as the Le-ke was not at that 
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ing he was seen by his disciple, ‘I's’ze k’ung, moving before his 
door, his hands behind his back, dragging his staff and murmur- 
ing, “ The great mountain must crumble; the strong beam must 
break ; and the wise man wither away like a plant.” Presently 
he entered the house and sat down; Ts’zek’ung hastened to him. 
Confucius said, “ Ts’ze, why are you so late? According to the 
statutes of Hea, the corpse was dressed and coftined at the top of 
the eastern steps, treating the dead as if he were still the host. 
Under the Yin, the ceremony was performed between the two 
pillars, as if the dead were both host and guest. The rule of 
Ts’aou is to perform it at the top of the western steps, treating 
the dead as if he were a guest. I am a man of Yin, and last 
night I dreamed that I was sitting with offerings before me _ be- 
tween the two pillars.” He added sadly, “No intelligent mon- 
-arch arises who will make me master. My time has come to die.” 
He went to his couch, and after seven days expired.’ 

Although the teachings of Confucius had met with neglect dur- 
ing the greater part nf his life, he was no sooner dead than his 
merits began to be acknowledged. The Duke T’ae on hearing ot 
his death exclaimed “ there is no one now to assist me on the 
throne.” He caused a temple to be erected to the departed Sage, 
and ordered sacrifices offered to him at each season of the year. 
The example set by the Duke, the people were not slow to follow, 
and it was not long before the entire empire echoed with his 
praises and reverence for his doctrines. His works became the test 
book of ali the schools, and were the study of the magistrates as 
well as of the people.’ 

The disciples of Confucius did not allow the works which he 
had undertaken to fall into neglect. Assembling together they 
collected all the memorials of his life, and discoveries which they 
had made from observation, or received from former disciples, and 
thus prepared the work called Lun-Yu or speeches and replies, 
more familiarly by the title of the Confucian Analects. They fur- 
ther devoted themselves to the exposition, not only by the U-King 


'Le-ke II., Part L., ii. 20. 
* Personne n'est élue a’la dignité de Mandar’n et aux charges de la Robe, quidprés 
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but of each fragmentary remains as the great Sage had left. One 
disciple—the philosopher Ts’ang—took tor his text a single chap- 
ter, which Confucius had written “for the purpose of imparting 
the mode in which the ancients pursued their learning. This he, 
Ts’ang expanded to his disciples and the book, with his com 
mentaries, expanded into the Ta-hio or Great Learning. A still 
more venerated treatise, entitled the Chung-Yung, or Immutable 
Medium, had been delivered orally by Confucius to his disciples— 
its subject being considered too sacred for common use, For a 
long time it was imparted by oral instructions to the privileged 
only, until K’ung-Keih, otherwise called T’ze-sze, the grandson 
of Confucius, towards the close of his life, committed it to writing 
and delivered it, with commentaries of his own, which vastly 
exceed the text. to his disciple Menye tsze or Mencius. These 
works, together with the w ritings ot Mencius, constituted the Sse 
Shu, or Four Books, a series of classics regarded in China as 
second in importance to the U-King, alone. 

For more than two hundred years they continued to be studied 
throughout the Chinese nation. But in the year B, ©, 220 the 
Duke of Ts’in, having become Emperor, conceived the idea of con- 
solidating the province under one government, to which he gave 
the name of his own dynasty, thence the term China, by which 
the middle Kingdom is now commonly known. To his attempts 
at supreme power, he encountered a settled resistance in the 
various provinces, where every man was instructed in the doe- 
trines of Confucius, and claimed the right to judge every ordinance 
by the principles which he had established. In the vain hope of 
overcoming this the Emperor decreed that all who possessed 
copies of the She-king, the Shoo-king or the books of the Hundred 
Schools should be required to burn them, that all who spoke to 
gether about the She and the Shoo should be put to death; and 
that all who made mention of the past, so as to blame the present 
be put to death along with their relatives. That this was no 
brutum fulmen was proved by the fact that within two years 
four hundred and sixty scholars were buried alive in pits for hav- 


ing violated its prohibitions.’ 


' Histoire Générale de la Chine, tome, 1i., pp 399-402. 
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Fortunately for the cause of literature, and for the Chinese 
people this dynasty was of short duration. In the year 
B. C. 201, eleven years after the destruction of the Books the wise 
and energetic Haw dynasty replaced the Ts’in, and exerted itself 
in every way to remedy the evil that it had effected. Slips and 
tablets were collected whereever they might be found, and every 
effort was made to compile from them the complete books. But 
in their mutilated condition, the result would have proved far 
trom satisfactory, but for a discovery made about fifty years after 
the undertaking was commenced. 

In the year B. C. 150, the viceroy of Loo, a son of the reigning 
Emperor, wishing to enlarge his place, tore down the K’ung man- 
sion in which Confucius had died. In the wall of the house were 
found copies of the She-king, the Chi’un Ts’ieu, the Heaon-king, 
or Book of Fitial Piety-——and the Lun Yu, or Analects, which had 
been concealed there from the time of the edict destruction of the 
books. These we may suppose to have been the original copies 
retained by Confucius, for his own use, for they were written in 
the ancient Chinese, commonly called tadpole-character, and _re- 


quired to be re-written in the characters of the day. 


To obviate a tresh disaster, the Contucian classics were ordered 
to be cut in stone tablets, instead of the bamboo on which they 
had hitherto been written. At the same time the honors to the 
Saye’s memory were resumed in full force. At present the Chief 
temple in the Empire rises over the site of his grave. Emperors 
come thither on pilgrimage and prostrate themselves betore his 
image, other temples are erected to his honor in connection with 
all the colleges of the country, where tablets or images are set up, 
not only to the Sage, but to his ancestors and disciples. Offerings 
are made to them every month, and incense burnt before them. 
In the Spring and Autumn of every year, asolemn service is held, 
in which the Emperor himself kneels and invokes the spirit of 
Confucius, in these words “on this —— month of —— year I, 
A. B. the Emperor offer a sacritice to the philosopher, K’ung, the 
pertect Sage, and say—O Teacher, in virtue, equal to heaven and 
earth, whose doctrines embrace the past time, and the present, 


thou did’st digest and transmit the Six classics, and did’st hand 
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down lessons for all generations. Now in the second month of 
Spring (or Autumn) in reverent observance of the old statutes, with 
victims, silks, spirits and prints, I carefully offer sacrifice to thee, 
with thee are associated the philosopher Yen, continuator of thee ; 
the philosopher of Ts’ang, exhibitor of thy fundamental principles, 
the philosopher Tsze sze, transmitter of thee; and the philosopher 
Mang, second to thee, may’st thou enjoy the offering.” ' 

(It will be remarked that the last three of the philosophers men- 


tioned T's’ang, the author of the Ta-hio, T'sze-sze, author of the 


Chung-yung, and Mang or Mencius are respectively the authors of 


the last Three Books of the Sze-Shos. The fact that their names 
are preceded by that of the philosopher Yen would seem to indi 
vate a solution of the disputed question of the authorship of the 
Analects, the tirst book of the series.) 

Modern writers have been so much impressed with the extrava- 
gant estimation which Confucius is held by his own people, that 
they have too often gone to the opposite extreme, and denied him 
the attributes of greatness altogether. It cannot be denied that 
viewed in the light of modern times, and especially when tried by 
the touch stone of the Christian Gospels, his teachings will be 
found defective in many respects, and that in these days, when 
the Jaw of nations and international comity, has become a fanda- 
mental principle in politics, a system which ignores all nations 
except its own, must appear narrow and imperfect. But it is 
necessary to remember that in Confucius’ time, and for centuries 
subsequent the Middle Kingdom was without knowledge of the 
existence of civilization beyond its own boundaries. A cordon of 
barbarous and nomadic tribes, extending far beyond its ken, di- 
vided it on the north and west trom all other civilized races. On 
the east and south lay a trackless ocean, varied only by islands 
settled from their own race, but of whose existence it is probable 
the Chinese had little or no knowledge. Near its southwestern 
boundary lay a region which is at present occupied by races 
representing a mongrel of Chinese and Hindoo characteristies, but 
was probably at that period a desert or peopled by barbarous 


Malay tribes. Under such circumstances, provisions for inter- 


Legge, pp. 92-93, Prolegomena 
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course with other nations on equal terms was not only unnecessary 
but impossible. At such a period the principle of indulgent 
treatment of men from a distance, which Confucius laid down as 
the Chung Yung’ was the sole principle for which there was any 
oceasion. 

A more serious charge frequently brought against Confucius is 
the absence of religion; and commentators have gone so far as to 
style him a deist and even an atheist. Of these last charges his 
own teachings are a sufficient refutation. A philosopher, whose 
chief thought was “ to know the decrees of Heaven,” * who taught 
that “he who offends against Heaven has none to whom he can 


pray ;”’* whose praying had been for a long time;‘ who taught 
that Heaven alone was great;* whose faith, when his life was 
threatened, sustained him “because Heaven would not let the 


ss 6 


cause of truth perish,” * and whose consolation, when his fellow- 
men failed to appreciate him, was, “ Heaven knows me;”’ such 
a man would appear sufficiently removed from suspicion of infi- 
delity or even of irreligion. That in his teachings he constantly 
used the word Heaven instead of Shang-te the name applied by 
the Chinese to their Supreme Being, can be only attributed to his 
humility, his consciousness of ignorance of the attributes of that 
Supreme Being, of whose very existence the people professed but 
a vague tradition. This humility, which was one of the principle 
characteristics of Confucius, explains his advice to his disciples, 
“while respecting spiritual beings to keep aloof from them.”* 
But that he entertained views on Heaven and spiritual being 
which he imparted to such of his disciples as he considered cap- 
able of profiting by them, is evident from the testimony of his 
disciple Tsze-king, the disciple who was with him in his last hours.’ 
In fact, when we compare his teachings with the times in which 
he lived, we shall wonder rather that he possessed so much relig- 


v 


ion than so little.’ 


'The Master said “ To escort them on their departure, and to meet them at their 
coming; to commend the good among them, and show compassion to the incompe- 
tent; this is the way to treat indulgently men from a distance.” Chung-Yung xxi. 14. 

* Ana. ii. 4. * Ana. iii. 13. * Ana. vii. 34. * Ana, viii. 19 * Ana. ix. 5. 

7 Ana. xiv. 37. °Ana. vi. 20. °Ana.v.12. ™ Ana. xx. 1. 
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In forming an estimate of Confucius, it is necessary, therefore, 
to consider not so much what he left undone as what he did; and 
when we consider this in the light of the age in which he lived 
and the means within his reach, he must command our unqualified 
admiration. He found the Middle Kingdom in a state approach- 
ing to anarchy, broken into petty provinces, where each ruler was 
controlled by the chiefs of the most powerful families, who were 
themselves controlled by their subordinates. Everything seemed 
inverted. He laid the foundations of a reform which has lasted 
through centuries. He taught the people the secret of self-gov- 
ernment; beginning with the regulation of the individual char- 
acter and extending it to the social and political relations. His 
system might hardly have been successful with a people less do- 
cile, less practical, less qualified to learn and less addicted to con- 
tinuance in a given path than the Chinese; but for them it was 
admirably adapted. and the proof of the fact exists in the unex 
ampled manner in which that kingdom has preserved its institu- 
tions throughout a period almost exceeding the memory of man. 

His practical teachings and moral lessons display an enlighten- 
ment that will astonish all who read them. Allusion has often 
been made to his conception of the Golden Rule.’ The principles 
of his other teachings can be comprised in a few words—how to 
strive after perfect virtue, superior wisdom, and self-government. 
He taught no high-flown philosophy ; he wasted his intellect in no 
unprofitable fields of speculation,—the object of his instruction 
was to develope in his disciples the knowledge of letters, ethics, 
devotion of soul and truthfniness. Could a modern philosopher 
propose to himslf a higher aim ? 

It is true that he could not reach the high standard of Christian 
forgiveness. He taught that injury should be recompensed with 
justice, and that revenge for blood was the duty of individuals. 
But in these respects he went no further than did the inspired 
Mosaic law. It was, moreover, justice, not revenge, that he ineul_ 


cated. In all his history we find no instance of his having sought 


! T's’ze-kung asked saying, ‘“‘Is there one word which may serve as a rule of prac 
tice for all one’s life?” The master said, ‘Is not reciprocity such a word? What 


you do not want done to yourself do not to others.” Ana. xx. 20. 
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or desired a personal vengeance. Of how many Christian 
teachers can this be said ¢ 

The great secret of the Confucian teachings is that he was the 
philosopher not of the future, but of the past. He found the 
records of the wisdom and virtue of an early age, when the 
Divine teachings given to Noah and his sons had not entirely 
faded from the memories of the founders of the Empire.’ These 
records were, however, in a scattered aud mutilated form, and be- 
yond the reach of the ordinary people. These he collected and 
expounded to his disciples, and in collecting and expounding ae- 
quired the wisdom which has made his name eminent among phil- 
osophers of antiquity. It was no trifling service that he per- 
formed—preserving tor his nation a history, a system of govern- 
ment and a religion derived from the wisdom of its ancestors—a 
service of which those alone can realize the extent who have wit- 
nessed the degrading superstitions into which those Chinese have 
fallen who have departed from his precepts. 

The personal character of the Sage as revealed in his sayings as 
well as the events of his life, we can review with unalloyed satis- 
faction. His humility and lowliness of heart,’ his patience un- 
ner adversity * and misconception, his amiability and openness 
with his disciples,‘ above all, his affettionate nature,’ self-forget- 


fulness and earnest devotion to the welfare of the State, are be- 


‘If the reign of Fo-hi was, as is supposed, within two hundred years after the 
flood, it must have occurred not more than a hundred years after the confusion of 
tongues and while Noah and his sons were still living. These early settlers in China 
undoubtedly brought with them some traces of early revelations, which are shadowed 
forth in these writings. 

* The leaving virtue without proper cultivation; the not thoroughly discussing 
what is learned; not being able to move toward righteousness of which a knowledge 
is gained, and not being able tochange what is not good—this is what occasions me 
solicitude. Ana. vii., 3. 

*The Sage and the man of perfect virtue, how dare I rank myself with them? 
Ana, vii., 33 

* Ana. xv., chap. 1, sec. 2, 3. 

* Do you think, my disciples, that I have any concealments, I conceal nothing from 
you. There is nothing which I do that is not show to you, my disciples; that is 


not my way. Ana vii, 23. 
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yond all praise. In reading of Confucius we see no expounder of 
dark sayings—no mighty Prophet withdrawn from the eye of man, 
uttering his oracles from behind a veil. We are brought face to 
face with a man like ourselves—-a man with whom we walk in 


the undress of every day life—and whose grandeur we can 


scarcely realize on account of its very simplicity—like the column 


whose majesty is lost to the eye from the very beauty of its pro- 
portions. While admitting that his teachings fall short of the 
Christian student ; that most of his political system was for a day, 
not for all time, while lamenting the absence of that faith, and 
knowledge which would have cheered his last moments, and 
opened to him a brighter prospect beyond the grave; we may 


° r 
still honor the so-called heathen Sage, 
* Who taught the one great lesson—to be good.” 


JOHN PYNE. 


' Cet observateur du coeur humain etait le juge le plus severe de soi-méme, et n'etait 
indulgent que pour les autres. Sou cceur semblait fait pour l’amitié; il la cultiva 
toujours; il la regardait comme un besoin de |l’ame, comme le plus noble besoin des 
ames les plus belles. Clerc, p. 113 
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THE FREE CHURCH IN THE FREE 
AMERICAN STATE. 


One cannot treat any question pertaining to the Church, in this 
country, unless at the outset he defines what he means by the 
Church. In this paper it is meant to include the adherents of 
everything that has come to this Western shore or has arisen with- 
in our broad domain, claiming to be founded on the teachings of 
the Christ, and which, in doing so, has held by the mooring of the 
Apostle’s Creed. The late great statesman of Italy has given the 
popular utterance which, with an adaptation, is used as the title of 
this paper; but for that I might prefer to say, that I write concern- 
ing the position of Christianity in this nation, I am to study the 
mutual relations of Christianity and the state. I am to find what 
is the religious character of this people as a body politic in their 
written law; whether, indeed, we have any such character; and to 
find what is the legitimate political position of the Church of 
Christ in this land, both in respect to the Federal and the State 
Constitutions and Laws. 


It is necessary to make historical research that we may discover 
the relations of Church and State in the Colonial times, what they 
were when the war of Independence commenced, and at the close 
of that war, and what is the import of changes which have since 
then been made. 


There has not been a nation without its legal national religion, 
in the world’s history, down to the century which gave tbis land 
laws of her own choosing. During these one hundred years now 
ending there has lived one nation, (if such it may be called,) a peculiar 
nation, a republic in many senses peculiar, which has put religion 
beyond its sovereignty. The question is, can it live? or will it live? 
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Then other questions arise—W hat has religion to do with the natio- 
nal life or the perpetuation of it? How can religion serve it when 
the nation separates itself from religion? Can anything but the 
Christian religion save the life of the State? In accepting her 
anomalous (really her old) relation to the State, what is the oppor- 
tunity, and what the duty of Christianity? To what extent can 
the State help the Church? These historical questions press to 
assist us in answering the former ones: How did this severance of 
Church and State come about? What was the origin of the idea? 
How did it grow ? 

In attempting to answer some of these questions I offer an essay, 
containing, for the most part, facts and principles accessible to any 
intelligent reader who will becorne. for a little while, a student of 
history and law. 

The outbreak of the American Revolt was the demand of a 
Christian people for political rights—a people who were not only 
Christian in sentiment, but who had established the Christian Re- 
ligion here by incorporating it in their Law. The closest alliance of 
Church and State was here previous to the Revolutionary War— 
was here in both the best and worst features ever presented in 
history. 

The letters-patent of James I., granted to the companies which 
colonized Virginia, were issued in 1606. The colonists and their 
children were to have the same rights and liberties as if they had 
remained in England ; these and no more were to be protected by 
the Crown. The supreme government was committed to a Coun- 
cil in England under the King, and subordinate jurisdiction given 
to a Council resident in the colonies. A code of laws digested for 
the government of the settlements was issued under the privy seal 
of England, and in this code the Religion of the Church of Eng- 
land was established. 

The jealousy between the North and South—nay the wrangle, 
which recently culminated in bloodshed, began in the days of SirWm. 
Berkeley, when Massachusetts attempted to extend the principles 


of puritanism into the Virginia Colony, by sending her ministers to 
officiate for a tew fugitives from religious tyranny who had come 
to Virginia, and when Berkeley met them with a proclamation 
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commanding all persons who would not conform to the Church of 
England to depart forthwith from Virginia. 

The colonies came to their war for liberty. Lexington and 
Bunker Hill had been fought—when Virginia cleared herself of 
alliance with the Church. In the Bill of Rights declared “‘ by the 
representatives of the good people of Virginia,” unanimously 
adopted June 12th, 1776, the last No. 16 reads, 

That religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, and the manner of dis- 
charging it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, not by force or violence; 
and, therefore, all men are equally entitled to the free exercise of religion, according 
to the dictates of conscience; and that it is the mutual duty of all to practice Chris- 
tain forbearance, love and charity towards each other. 

It is a remarkable declaration. Here is the key-note of the sepa- 
ration of Church and State. It is very different from any thing 
that was done in Rhode Island. Here Religion and the State had 
been in such close union that a standard of doctrine and Ecclesias- 
tical Polity was legally recognized as the Church, and this was a 
deliberate act looking to separation, which was eventually accom- 


plished, And this was the blow which shivered the iron link that 
had joined Religion to government through long centuries, It was 
that which led to the destruction of a compact union which the voice 
of God had ordained atthe Exodus. It was the Hebrew, the Pagan 
and the Christian polity expelled from an empire. All like work 
that followed, and which spread throughout the land, and became 
recognized as a distinctively American principle, grew out of this 


germ, and in itssuccessive stages of growth, must be interpreted by 
this. Who did it? and what was intended by those who induced 
others to adopt it? Mr. Jefferson claims the credit, if it be 
credit, of this work. In a note appended to his autobiography he 
says, “ I proposed the demolition of the Church establishment and 
the freedom of religion.” But is he referring to this declaration, or 
to the act which he drafted the succeeding year, though it only be- 
same the law in 1785? The wonderful bill of rights was presented 
by George Mason of Fairfax, the successor of Washington in the 
convention. That bill, as it came from Mason’s hands, was 
amended in but one particular, and the amendment was in this 
clause. He had drawn it to express religious toleration. A young 
man from Orange, a student fresh from Princeton, destined to be- 
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come a great civilian, arose and modestly showed himself a dex- 
terous dialectician, in claiming that toleration implied a religious 
establishment which yielded freedom to others as a condescension. 
His amendment looked to the eguality of all religions before the 
law. (Bancroft.) This young man was James Madison. His 
amendment was accepted. It may throw the least ray of light up- 
on the work and its meaning, to state that Mason was a 
Churchman and Madison a Presbyterian. But did it not origi- 
nate in the brain of Jefferson? He was not in this conven- 
tion, but in Philadelphia, a member of the Continental Con- 
gress, to present there within a month his draft of the Declaration 
of Independence. These Virginia giants, however, were in con- 
stant consultation and correspondence, and 1 am inclined to think 
that Jefferson had been the first to proclaim the doctrine among 


these mighty men. He says: 


. 


In giving this account of the laws of which I was myself the mover and draughts 


man, I, by no means, mean to claim to myself the merit of obtaining their passage 
I had many occasional and strenuous coadjutors in debate, one most steadfast, able 


and zealous, who was himself a host, this was George Mason 


He refers also to Madison’s laurels at the end of the fight, when 
the real principle of the declaration won its position in the law of 
1785. Jefferson’s Act, drafted 1777 and which became the law in 
*85, is very like a father’s fondling of a child, at whose birth he was 
not present. What did he and his associates mean by the Act 
founded upon the declaration? He tells us “they meant to com- 
prehend within the mantle of protection the Jew and the Gentile, 
the Christian and the Mohammedan, the Hindoo and Infidel of 
every denomination.” But it is thought by some that what this 
skeptic meant was not intended by the Christian men who co- 
operated with him. The history tells another story. The Baptists 
and the Presbyterians of Virginia had much to do with this. In 
1775 when the colony rallied her militia and put them under com- 
mand of Patrick Henry, the Baptists sued that dissenting ministers 
might be permitted to officiate as chaplains to their own people in 


this army. Their petition was granted. The Presbytery of Han- 


over did more. It addressed memorials to the popular assembly 


very like unto the utterance of the declaration of rights, and in the 
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tone that is Jefferson’s. If he originated the action, the Presbytery 
of Hanover enabled him to carry it. Dissenters had come to out- 
number Churchmen in Virginia, but a majority of the legislature 
were Churchmen. The Presbyterians meant what Jefferson meant. 
I quote from their memorial presented after the declaration was 
adopted : 


Certain it is, that every argument for civil liberty gains additional strength when 
applied to liberty in the concerns of religion; and there is no argument in favor of 
establishing the Christian religion, but may be pleaded, with equal propriety, for 
establishing the tenets of Mohammed by those who believe the Alcoran; or if this 
be not true, it is at least impossible for the magistrate to adjudge the right of prefer- 
ence among the various sects that profess the Christian faith, without erecting a 
claim to infallibility, which would lead us back to the Church of Rome. 


There itis. Jefferson went into the fight to perfect the develop- 
mént of the declaration, with great men in the interest of the 
Church against him, men who had favored the declaration, but who 
were unwilling to degrade the Episcopal Church. He says tbat 
these were the severest contests in which he ever engaged. His 
triumph was the logical result of the declaration. When that dee- 
laration of rights had been read, the English flag upon the staff of 
the State House was struck. An empire was lost to Britain, and 
for weal or for woe, the rebel land which appealed to God for 
guidance and help, dared to shatter a link which men had been 
taught was forged in the Divine counsel. 

The effect was upon the State as well as upon the Church. The 
State fell, fell from Hegel’s idea of the State to Hegel’s definition 
of the commonwealth. All arguments of the idealist, such as we 
find in the Rev. Prof. Multord’s book, Zhe Nation, cannot restore 
the State to what she was. German nor English ideas of the Na- 
tion are applicable to the civil constitutions that have grown from 
this declaration of rights. Every declaration, in every State, was 
to bring forward the individual to the detriment of the State. 
The man was not to be for the State ; the State was not to be for 
the Church, nor even for herself, but for the man. All that was 
what the Virginia declaration of rights meant, and what, as we 
shall see, it accomplished in this land. 


Let us inquire into the colonial history of Massachusetts 
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for the position of the Christian Religion in the law of that colony. 

The Mayflower brought a congregation—a Congregational 
Church, if you will, to establish itselfas such. The immigrants came 
to have their ecclesiastical polity and none other; they came to have 
their Sabbath ; they meant that their God should be worshipped, 
and the Christ, in whom they devoutly believed, should be duly 
honored; and they meant that this should be where a bishop 
would never find them. They set up a democratic form of govern- 
ment, and the congregation and the Congregational State looked 
into the Old Testament for guidance in legislation, and virtually 
adopted the law of Moses. Here isan act of May, 1631, relating 
to Freemen, Section 1. 

To the end the body of the Freemen may be preserved of honest and good men. 
It is ordered, that henceforth no man shall be admitted to the freedom of this com- 
monwealth, but such as are members of some of the Churches within the limits of 
this jurisdiction. 

It was about this time, 1633-35, that Roger Williams’ case de- 
veloped the sentiments of the colonists. He was banished because 


he proclaimed the doctrine of Religious toleration. His teaching to 
these people, who alleged that they had been driven to find a refuge 


from the spirit of intolerance, was “ that the civil magistrate had 
no right to restrain or direct the consciences of men ; and that any- 
thing short of unlimited toleration for all religious systems was 
detestable persecution.” Some one has said that he was a century 
in advance of these people; we shall see that he was two centuries 


in advance of Massachusetts. In 1687, 


Vane, young in years, but in sage counsels old, 
Than whom a better Senator ne’er held 
The helm of Rome, 
( MILTON.) 


had to leave them. His ungenial temper was in being the first 
English statesman “ to declare and act upon that principle (the true 
principle of religious liberty) up to its very fullest extent.” Ann 
Hutchinson, her brother, and Mr Aspinwall were driven away. 
Papal Rome never displayed a more intolerant disposition, 

In 1644 a number of important questions respecting the powers 
of government, penalties, ete., are submitted by the General Court 
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to the Reverend Eiders of the colony. Some of these are very 
curious. The desire is to legislate according to the law of God, to 
find, whenever they can, an express warrant in the letter of the 
Bible for what they may enact. ‘Take for instance one of the ques- 
tions and part of the answer. 


Whether we may warrantably prescribe certain penalties to offences which may 


probably admit variable degrees of guilt ? 


The Reverend Elders divide their answer into six specifications. 


The sixth answer is: 


The penalties of great crimes may sometimes be mitigated by such as are in chief 
power, which in this country is the general court, out of respect to the public good 
service which the delinquent hath done to the state in former times; so Solomon 
mitigated the punishment of Abiathar, for his service done to his father formerly. 
1 Kings ii., 26, 27 


Was there ever more sure submission to priestly counsels on 
the part of legislators ? 

In the acts against gaming, dancing, etc., in houses of entertain- 
ment, Section 2, was enacted in 1651 : 


For preventing disorders arising in several places within this jurisdiction, by rea- 
son of some still observing such festivals, as were superstitiously kept in other 
countries, to the great dishonor of God and offence of others. It is therefore, ordered 
by this court, and the authority thereof, that whosoever shall be found observing any 
such day as Christmas, or the like, eitherby for,bearing labor, feasting or any other way, 
upon any such account as aforesaid, every such person so offending, shall pay for 
every such offence five shillings as a fine to the country. 


About 1656 the severe acts against the Quakers, which are 
familiar to all, begin, and in this legislation the four associated 
colonies join.. Three men and a woman were put to death in Bos- 
ton for the crime of being Quakers, 

The printing press at Cambridge, under the sanction of the ap- 
pointed “ licensers of the press,” sent forth A’Kempis’ De Jmita- 
tione Christi. The General Court reproved the licensers, and put 
the book upon their /ndex Expurgatorius, because it “was written 
by a popish minister, and contained some things less safe to be in- 
fused among the people.” 

All the colonial legislation of the stern old commonwealth was 
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in accordance with John Cotton’s expression to Lord Say and Seal, 
“Tt is better that the commonwealth be fashioned to the setting 
forth of God’s house, which is his Church, than to accomodate the 
Church frame to the civil state.” 


The articles of confederation of the New England Colonies were 


signed in Plymouth, on September 5, 1672. They are introduced 


with this declaration : 

Whereas, we all came into these parts of America with one, and the same end and 
aim, viz., to advance the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ, aud to enjoy the liberties 
of the Gospel in purity with peace, ete 

There is the object of their coming here. 

In the ever memorable year, 1776, when in other colonies men 
were disestablishing the Church of England, and in the fourth 
year of independence, 1779, acts were made in Massachusetts for 
continuing sundry laws that were near expiring, and the act pro- 
viding for the support of ministers in new plantations and some 
other acts of moral or religious character are expressly mentioned 
as re-enacted, 

Here is where we find Christianity in Massachusetts at the be- 
ginning of the era of independence. 

The General Court of Connecticut assembled at New Haven, at 
the commencement of their colony, not having had time to frame 


a code of their laws, enacted, 


That the judicial laws of God, as they were delivered to Moses, and as they are a fence 
ta the moral, being neither typical or ceremontal, nor having any reference to Canaan, 
should be accounted of moral equity, and generally bind all offenders, and be rule to all the 


courts in this jurisdiction, until they be branched out into particulars hereafter .* 


This strange piece of legislation is thought to be the only founda- 
tion for the supposition of a code of so-called, ‘‘ blue laws.” The 
local magistrates “‘ branching out,” each for himself, the divine law, 
according to their several narrow interpretations of it, would leave 
traditions of offences and punishments, misleading another gene- 


ration into the inference of a code of laws. 


' Preface to history of Intolerance, by Thomas Clark, Waterford, 1819 
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In 1708 the Saybrook platform, with the ‘ united Churches un- 
der it,” was recognized by legislative act as the establishment of 
the government. 


The Dutch in New Netherlands of course gave official patronage 
to their own Church. With its change of name, New York came 
only to a change of official and legal ecclesiasticism. 


Advaptages were given to the English Church, amounting to its virtual establish- 
ment by law in New York, Westchester, Queens and Richmond. ! 


* %* * The Governor (appointed by the King of England) could prorogue or 
dissolve assemblies, appoint judges, and grant ecclesiastical benefices, and could also 
graut land to be held of the Crown by soccage tenure. * 


In 1777 New York eased herself of the Church of England. 
“ That all such parts of the said common law, etc., as may be con- 
strued to establish or maintain any particular denomination of 
Christians or their ministers, etc., be and they hereby are abrogated 
and rejected.’” 


She granted and provided tor the freedom of conscience with a 


vengeance : 


And whereas, we are required, by the benevolent principles of rational liberty, not 
only to expel civil tyranny, but also to guard against that spiritual oppression and 
intolerence wherewith the bigotry and ambition of weak and wicked priests and 
princes have scourged mankind; this convention doth further, in the name and by 
the autbority of the good people of this state, ordain, determine, and declare that the 
free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, without discrimina- 
tion or preference, shall forever hereafter be allowed within this state to all 
mankind.* 


The Christian Religion stood henceforth in no other relation to 
the law of New York, than any form of paganism that would keep 
itself within the shelter of her laws. Chancellor Kent, in the con- 
vention of 1820-21, endeavored to show the contrary, but was com- 
pelled to recede from his positive assertion. 


New York, with some other states, went much farther than per- 
sonal liberties and rights warrant a free State to go. She also, in 


so doing, infringed upon the liberty of the Church. And her 


5) 


! The American Encyclopedia, 1875. * History of the U. S. 
*See Convention Reports. * Article XXXVIII. 
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solemn Assembly of statesmen condescended to a lie in the defence 
of this infringement upon the liberties of the people, this outrage 
upon the rights of a class among the people. We shall meet with 
this legislation elsewhere, and it may be as well to denounce the 
thing while New York is under consideration, It is in Article 
XXXIX of her first Constitution: 


And whereas the ministers of the Gospel are, by their profession, dedicated to the 
service of God and the care of souls, and ought not to be diverted from the great 
duties of their function ; therefore no minister of the Gospel, or priest of any denomi- 
nation whatsoever, shall, at any time hereafter, under any pretence or description 
whatever, be eligible to, or capable of holding, any civil or military office or place 


within this State 


[t was an infringement upon the liberties of the people who had 
a right to elect any freeman whom they desired for the public ser 
vice. It was a violation of the principle of a free Church in a free 
State, because the State set up a standard of clerical duty which 
the Church only had the right to pronounce. It was a gross im 
position upon a minister’s rights as a freeman. The State had no 
more right to interpret his duty to the Church and his position in 
the State than those of the lay-deacon who sold groceries. 

It was a downright lie, because a false reason is given for the 
disqualification. It was intended sarcasm. It professed to take 


from the lips of the clergy the excuse for this action, when the true 


ground of it was jealousy of religious influence in legislation. 


These men were afraid that the popularity of a minister might en- 
able him to secure office, and they indulged the suspicion that a 
clergyman in legislating could not divest himself of his religious 
and denominational bias. I think this will be evident in the dis- 
cussions which every where preceded such action. This unjust 
and false hand shows itself elsewhere, and, to her credit, New 
York has removed the disqualification, while some other states 
have retained it. A most important item in this Constitution is 
that the peaceful Quakers must pay for their exemption from mili 
tary duty. 

The religious history of New Jersey in the Colonial period is 
somewhat similar to that of New York, excepting that the Friends 


appear as an important feature of the history. There is more toler- 
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ance than in some other colonies. When Queen Anne united East 
and West Jersey into one province, 1702, and put it with New York 
under Lord Cornbury, he was directed “to permit liberty of con- 
science to all persons, (except Papists), so they may be contented 
with a quiet and peaceable enjoyment of the same, not giving 
offence or scandal] to the government.” 


Under Lord Cornbury many early prohibitions were re enacted. 
There was a mitigation of the Sabbath law which provokes a smile: 
“Keepers of public houses were not to allow tippling on the Lord’s 
day, except for necessary refreshment.” 

New Jersey came very near to full Christian liberty in 1776. 
But for one word, which she left in her Constitution down to 1844, 


she would have reached it: 


That there shall be no establishment of any one religious sect in this province, in 
preference to another; and that no Protestant inhabitant of this State shall be denied 


the enjoyment of any civil right, merely on account of his religious principles 


In July, 1729, the King purchased from the proprietors of Caro- 
lina seven-eighths of their domain, and it became a royal govern- 
ment; Lord Carteret, who owned the other eighth, surrendering 
his right of jurisdiction. For a little while previous to this, Caro- 
lina had been governed by a scheme drafted by John Locke. In 
this the Church of England was declared to be the only true and 
orthodox religion. Dissenters were allowed to provide for them- 
selves, but the Church was to have a ‘public’ maintenance. 
Every boy arriving at the age of seventeen was to declare himself 
of some Church or religious profession. No one could be a free- 
man unless he acknowledged a God and that God was to be pub- 
licly worshipped. After the division of Carolina the two colonies 
were careful to nurse the establishment in conformity to English 
law. 

In 1776 North Carolina granted freedom of worship to all, but 
made herself a Protestant State, by declaring, *‘ That no person, 
who shall deny the Being of God, or the truth of the Protestant 
religion, etc., shall be capable of holding any oftice, ete.” She 
preceded New York, in legislation which was unfriendly to the 
Church. She forbade ministers serving in her councils of State; 
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and she held up a threat to any “preachers of treasonable or 
seditious discourses.” 

In 1752 the trustees of Georgia surrendered their charter to the 
Crown and the colony became a part of the Royal government. 
Liberty of conscience was allowed to all except Papists. 

Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and Maryland allowed freedom of 
conscience. Maryland but for a very little while however. The 
most chaste drama of this trilogy is to be found in the history of 
Rhode Island. She made sure and lasting provision for “liberty 
of conscience.” Here might be written the most interesting page 


of freedom’s march into history to confront the reign of intolerance 


that had filled the pages of preceding centuries. Freedom of con- 


science and toleration, however, are one thing, and the separation ot 
Church and State another. There was not the separation, even in 
Rhode Island. In the colonies which presented the broadest liberty 
of the conscience, they did not get beyond toleration. And the Church 
of England obtained a foothold in them all, to demand and secure, 
under Royal Governors and with the patronage of the Home gov- 
ernment, position and privileges which no other religious organiza- 
tion obtained. In them al], laws were enacted in the name of 
Christianity. They were Christian states, and the Christian relig- 
ion had more than the protection of law,—it dictated legislation ; 
and Protestantism had power whieh it used to legislate against 
Romanism. It was vengefully done in Maryland. 

However correct Mr. Gladstone may be as to the motive and 
origin of religious toleration in the charter of Lord Baltimore, the 
toleration was short-lived. Here are briefly the points of the his 
tory. Calvert erected the cross and took possession of his land “ for 
our Saviour, and for our Sovereign Lord, the King of England.” 
Fifteen years later, and the first revolt of Claybourne was sup- 
pressed, when the Assembly passed an Act of religious toleration, 
the principal provisions of which were : 

That no oerson professing to believe in Jesus Christ should be molested in respect 
of his religion, nor in the free exercise thereof, or be compelled to the belief or exer- 
cise of any other, against his own consent. * * * That those who should apply 
opprobrious names of religious distinction to others, should forfeit ten shillings to 
the persons so insulted. That any one speaking reproachfully against the Blessed 
Virgin or the Apostles, should forfeit five pounds; but that blasphemy against God 


should be punished with death. 
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Claybourne soon stirred up the Protestants against the Roman- 
ists, the latter were defeated, and Lord Baltimore was deposed. In 
the days of the Protectorate religious toleration was abolished, and 
a law was passed by the Assembly against Romanists, Church of 
England people, and Quakers. At the restoration the ministers of 
Charles II. commanded that the offices of the government should 
be filled by Protestants only. 

In the days of James II., John Covode founded the first “ Prot- 
estant Association” known in America, The people-were excited 
by a trumped-up charge that the Romanists were conspiring with 
the Indians for the extermination of all Protestants in the colony, 
It is a singular piece of history in connection with a late political 
position of Maryland, she being the only State in the Union to give 
her electoral votes to Millard Fillmore, the candidate of an Ameri- 
can Protestant party organized by a secret Protestant Association. 

In 1692 the Church of England was established in Maryland ; 
the counties were divided into parishes; provision was made for 
the support of a clergyman in each parish, and the appointment 
of the clergy vested in the Governor. 

In 1704 the Romanists were forbidden to worship. 

In 1776 Maryland stepped toward the line of the tree States, 
But she remained and still continues a CAristian State, requiring 
of her citizens, on admission to any office of trust or profit, an 
oath of fidelity and a declaration of a belief in the Christian re- 
ligion, “ unless they be Hebrews.” 

Let us return to Rhode Island. The Charter of Charles UL, 
1668, incorporating the colony of “ Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations,” remained the Constitution of the Colony and State 
for one hundred and eighty years. It gave the largest religious 
liberty, but it was a Christian document. The subjects of the 
King were to defend themseives “ against the enemies of the Chris- 
tian faith.” They were to pursue “their serious and religious 
intentions of Godly edifying themselves, and one another in the 
holy Christian faith and worship as they were persuaded ;” and 
they were also to do missionary work in order to “ win and invite 
the native Indians of the country to the knowledge and obedience 


of the only true God and Saviour of mankind.”’ 
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Rhode Island was founded as a thoroughly Christian State with 
toleration for all. [See Records of the Colony of R. L. and 
Providence Plantations, Vol. 1, pp. 52, 53.) A blemish, how- 
ever, appears upon her statute books from 1719 to 1783, running 
through the digests of 1719, 1731 and 1767: 

That all men professing Christianity, and of competent estates, and of civil conver 
sation, who acknowledge and are obedient to the civil magistrate, though of different 
judgment in religious affairs (Roman Catholics only excepted), shall be admitted free 
men, and shall have liberty to choose and be chosen officers in the colony, both military 


and civil 


Though the validity of this exception in the Act was acknowl- 
edged down to 1783, yet its authenticity has been denied by the 
faithful sons of Rhode Island. In patriotic fury they have been 
crying, 

“Out damned spot !”’ 

The base parenthesis is supposed to date from the meddling of 
a committee of the Colonial Legislature who had power “ to have 
the laws of the colony compressed, extracted, altered, amended 
and drawn up into a better method and form.” However that 
may be, the Digest passed as it came through the hands of sev 
eral committees, and this disqualification of Romanists had to be 
removed by an act of 1783. 


What is of greater import is the Aet of 1777, by which Rhode 


Island refuses to exempt Friends from military duty, unless “ each 


person so drafted pay the expense of hiring a person in his room.” 
Mr. Justice Story gives us an epitome of the history : 


In fact, every American Colony, from its foundation down to the Revolution, with 
the exception of Rhode Island, (if indeed that State be an exception), did openly by 
the whole course of its laws and institutions, support and sustain, in some form, the 
Christian Religion, and almost invariably gave a peculiar sanction to some of its 
fundamental doctrines. And this has continued to be the case in some of the States 
down to the present period, without the slightest suspicion that it was against the 


principles of public law or republican liberty.* 


' See Reeords of the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. Vol. ii 
p. 36 

* Records of the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Vol. viii 
p. 204 


* Commentaries on the Constitution, Vol, iii, p. 724 
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The Articles of Confederation, 1778, affected religion in ro 
way whatever, the only allusion to the subject being as follows: 
These articles are “a firm league of friendship,” in which the 
States bind themselves “to assist each other against all force of- 
fered to, or attacks made upon them, or any of them, on account 
of religion, sovereignty, trade, or any pretext whatever.”’ 

But these Articles of Confederation were made by the repre- 
sentatives of a people, some of whom still dwelt in Christian 
States, and who had appealed to the God of the Christian believer 
in their Declaration of Independence, and so they recognize Him 
here and call Him “the Great Governor of the world.” 

It was perfectly consistent in a Christian people of Christian 
States to appeal to God in their Declaration of Independence, and 
to promise to stand by each other in any assault that might be 
made upon any one of them because of their religion, especially 
as the dominant religion of some of these States, so far as eccles- 
iastical polity entered into it, differed from that of the enemy. 

The war ended and independence secured, the Confederacy be- 
came the United States, when, in 1787, a nation was born with a 
Constitution. 


I must use the word Nation for convenience sake, where some 


of our constitutional lawyers would object to it. De Tocqueville 


says : 


This Constitution, which may at first sight be confounded with the Federal Con- 
stitutions which preceded it, rests upon a novel theory, which may be considered as 


a great invention in modern political science * as * * * S * 


A form of government has been found out which is neither exactly nationa! nor fed- 
eral, but no further progress has been made, and the new word which will one day 


designate this novel invention does not exist. 


The last clause of Article VI. of the Constitution reads, “ No 
religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office 
or public trust under the United States.” 

The First Amendment of the Constitution proposed by the first 
Congress says, “‘ Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohihiting the free exercise thereof.” 

That is all of it relating to our subject. It is enough. 

We are to interpret these restrictions by what Virginia and New 
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York had done, and Maryland partly done, when the revolution 
ary spirit first developed the mind of freedom. Roger Williams 


had shown the way to do this, though he had not done it. What 


“- 


was done in the Church Colonies in °76 and '77 the Constitution 
of the Great Republic adopted. Viewed in the light of what had 
been done under the leadership of Jefferson, it was a deliberate 
preclusion of Christianity from any control or patronage of the 


Nation. Mr. George Ticknor Curtis’ might be cited here. 


It was necessary for the Convention to do this very thing. The 
members represented differing Christian Commonwealths, and 
were themselves men of various Christian schools. In 1775 
Maryland had brought into the public service her Carrol, of Car- 
rolton, who, as a Roman Catholic, had no right at the poll. (Ban- 
croft.) He sat with the Churchman from Virginia and the Puri- 
tan from New England. In 1774 both the Continental Congress 
and the King had made overtures to the Romanists of Canada. 
It was a necessity that all Christian denominations should be 
equal in the Republic, and out of this necessity the brain of Jef- 
ferson had already evolved, religious equality, and Virginia's 
action furnished the restrictions which went into the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The legal effect of this we can understand if we suppose a ship 
wrecked upon an island, and a goodly number of people,of various 
Christian bodies,escaping to the shore, from which they are unable 
to get away. They establish a government, and they may be the 
beginning of a successful community. Their government is only 
tor the orderly management of society. As they do not agree in 
religious tenets they determine to omit any reference to religion 
in their law, except to provide that all religions shall be protected 
and be equal before their law. They commence to legislate from 
the ethical standpoint of Christianity, but, leaving the Christian 
religion to take care of itself, their legislation is entirely for the 
good order of society. Should another ship with Pagans—some 
of whom were cultivated—be stranded on the same coast, the law 


See his “ History of the Origin, Formation and Adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States,” Vol ii. p. 479 
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would as kindly embrace them as it does the varying and doctrin- 
ally estranged Christian families. 

Under the Constitution the nation is not a Christian nation, ex- 
cepting as the popular sentiment is Christian. It is no more 
Christian than it is Pagan. -Christianity cannot enter into its Zea 
Scripta. 

But under the Constitution, giving birth to such a Republic 
with such a government as the world never dreamed ot before, 
any State could retain its religious establishment or might estab- 
lish any religion if it chose to do so. 

It was conceded that the nation under this Constitution would 
not bear a Christian character. We have abundant evidence of 
this in Elliot’s ** Debates upon the Federal Constitution.” 

True, alluding to the Amendment, so eminent an authority as 
Mr Justice Story says, 

The real object of the Amendment was, not to countenance Mahometanism, or 
Judaism, or Intidelity, by prostrating Christianity; but to exclude all rivalry among 
religious sects, ete. ! 

But, whether that was the object or not, the great jurist might 
have perceived that was the effect, and also that this effect was 
seen and pointed out in the debates on the subject before the rati- 
fication of the Constitution and the amendment. We are so cir- 
cumstanced that we are compelled to meet the question, what 
was done’ rather than what was intended? or, what was in- 
tended by the leaders and done by the Legislature? To be sure 
there was no prostration of Christianity, unless the purposed sev- 


erance of the subject of religion trom the national government 


yas its prostration. But free religionists and their creed of 


Denial were surely countenanced, and were made the equal of 
Christians and Christianity in the law. 

It was known and conceded that any State could establish 
Christianity as its religion, or establish any Church, under this 
Constitution. This was not an accident. The States might 


establish religion, and their religious systems differ, but as they 


* Commentaries on the Constitution, Vol. iii. p. 728 
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should meet for counsel and for the development of this new 
national life, differences of religion must be quiet in Federal Leg- 
islation. The individual States were left to be or to become 
Congregational or Church, Protestant or Roman, Christian or 
Pagan. Justice Story is only following the clear record here: 

“Thus the whole power over the subject of religion is left exclusively to the 
governments, to be acted upon according to their own sense of justice and the State 
Constitutions.’ 

We have now to enquire what the States did under this Con 
stitution, and under the impulse of victory after a war whose 
rallying ery was “ Liberty.”” With some of them which were later 
than ‘77 in forming their Constitutions, we shall have to begin 
previous to the adoption of the Federal Constitution; with the 
others, having seen what they did at the outbreak of the cry for 
freedom, we note changes made after the Federal Constitution was 
accepted. The Constitution of Virginia was amended in 1830. 
The first article of the Amended Constitution reaffirmed the 
remarkable Billof Rights which had accompanied the first Consti- 
tution. Here is the language: 

Requiring in the opinion of this Convention no amendment, (it) shall be prefixed to 


this Constitution, and have the same relation thereto as it had to the former Constitu 


tion of this Commonwealth 


In 1851 Virginia adopted a third time the same Declaration in 
her Bill of Rights, and went so far in the separation of eccles- 
iastical concerns from the law, as to forbid her Legislature to 
grant a Charter of Incorporation to any church or religious de- 
nomination.” 

Free Massachusetts formed her first Constitution 1779 and ’80. 
A liberal Protestant theism became the established religion of 
Massachusetts. The Bill of Rights was drafted by John Adams, 
the great leader of the North, as Thomas Jefferson was of the 
South. It was declared to be the duty of, 

‘all men in society, publicly, and at stated seasons, to worship the Supreme Being 


the Great Creator and Preserver of the Universe.” It is also said, “the people ot 


‘Commentaries upon the Constitution, Vol. iii. p. 731 


* See Constitution 1850-51, Article [V. Section v. p. 32 
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this Commonwealth have a right to invest legislature with power to authorize and re- 
quire, and the legislature shall, from time to time, authorize and require the several 
towns, parishes, precincts, and other bodies politic, or religious societies, to make 
suitable provision, at their own expense, for the institution of the public worship of 
God, and for the support and maintenance of the public Protestant teachers of piety 
religion, and morality, in all cases where such provision shall not be made volun- 
tarily.” 


The right to enjoin upon all “subjects” Church attendance is ) ( 
declared. Protestant Christianity, of a very liberal 1ype, was what 
the State would nurture. ‘Any person chosen Governor, Lieuten- 
ant Governor, Counsellor, Senator, Representative,” must take an 
oath which includes, “I, A. B., do declare, that I believe the Chris- 
tian religion, and have a firm persuation of its faith.” 


Oe 


Harvard College, with Christo et Ecelesie written on her fore- 
head, is to be cared for, because, “all good literature tends to the 
honour of God” and “the advantage of the Christian religion.” 

In 1820 Massachusetts, in Convention, undertook the amending ‘ 
of her Constitution, The religious qualification that had been re- 
quired of her civil officers was stricken out. The Convention en- 
deavored to strike out the “ Protestant” narrowness and also the 
investment of the Legislature with authority to enjoin attendance 
upon the Church, but the people, when the amendments were sub- 
mitted to them, voted down that one which included this develop- 
ment of freedom, by 19,547 to 11,065. The Convention also 
endeavored to throw open the board of overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege to ministers of all denominatious of Christians, but the people 
voted that down by 20,123 to 8,020. And yet this was proposed 
“with the consent and approbation of the corporation and over- 
seers of the University.” 

However, this Constitution, as amended, made it an easy thing 
to secure further amendments, and though freedom appears to 
grow more slowly in the neighborhood of Massachusetts than any- 
where else, excepting, perhaps, North Carolina, yet it grows. In 
1833 Protestantism was finally thrown out of Massachusetts law. 
In that direction the old Commonwealth had grown. In another 
direction some would think she had not advanced, for this 1833 
amendment put her in antagonism to the Episcopal prerogative of 
appointing ministers to duty. Massachusetts, if she pressed her 
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law, would have a conflict with ultramontanism somewhat similar 
to that which Germany has; and, indeed, with Methodism also. * 

This 1833 Amendment did the work of separation thoroughly 
in Massachusetts, for it also revoked the power and command that 
had been given the Legislature, to authorize and require congrega- 
tions to provide their towns with religious teaching. The Consti- 
tution remained simply a theistic document. 

Pennsylvania, in 1790, ratified a Constitution which gave full 
religious toleration, but which did not separate the State entirely 
from the question of religion : 

No person, who acknowledges the being of a God, and a future state of rewards 


and punishments, shall, on account of his religious sentiments, be disqualified to hold 
any office or place of trust or profit under this Commonwealth. 


In the Constitution of 1838 she retains this clause. It is a theis- 
tic Constitution, and even more than that, and cannot be regarded 


as separating the State from religion. Under it, the State should 


teach her citizens and their children the existence of God and that 
there is a future state of rewards and punishments. 

South Carolina, in 1790, separated religion entirely from State 
control, and agreed to protect all religions, 


Provided that the liberty of conscience shall not be so construed as to excuse acts of 


licentiousness, or justify practices inconsistent with the peace and safety of the State. 


She keeps (#) her word by the disqualification of ministers for 
public office under color of the same huge falsehood already 
alluded to. 

Delaware, in 1792, put the recognition of God in her Constitu- 
tion and told her citizens that it was their duty to worship Him. 
She repeated this in 1831. Freedom of conscience is abundantly 
provided for. 

New Hampshire, in 1792, came very near to a position from 
which an establishment of religion would be the logical result, but 
she managed to shy off from it: 

As morality and piety, rightly grounded on evangelical principles, will give the best 
and greatest security to government, and will lay, in the hearts of men, the strongest 


obligations to due subjection, etc.* 


‘See Article ix. of Amendments * Bill of rights, Article vi. 
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The Legislature may authorize towns, etc., “to make adequate 
provision at their own expense, for the support and maintenance 
of public Protestant teachers of piety, religion and morality. ' 

Though it does not establish Protestantism and gives freedom of 
conscience, the written law is a Protestant law. The Constitution 
is also in opposition to the Episcopal prerogative of appointing 
clergy to congregations. 

Vermont, in 1792, adopted a Constitution which, like that of 
Delaware, gave religious freedom, but in which the State under- 
took to instruct her citizens in the duty of worship; yea, she talks 
to the very Church itself. 

Nevertheless, every sect or denomination of Christians ought to observe the Sab- 


bath or Lord’s day, and keep up some sort of religious worship, which to them shall 


seem most agreeable to the revealed will of God. 


Again, we find an important section, a part of which refers to 


morality, and within the proper jurisdiction of a State. 


Laws for the encouragement of virtue and prevention of vice and immorality, 


ought to be constantly kept in force, and duly executed. 


Georgia revised and amended her Constitution in 1798, and pro- 
vided for the entire separation of Church and State. No person 
was to be denied the enjoyment of any civil right, merely on ac- 
count of his religious principles. 

The valley of the Mississippi presented territory that was cut up 
into new States. These make for themselves Constitutions, which 
are in harmony with the prevalent idea of separating Church and 
State. Tennesee, in 1796, contradicted herself in the effort to do this, 
but she did it; and she, also, denied ministers entrance to her legis- 
Jative halls. In 1835 her contradictory and her unjust laws were 
repealed, 

Kentucky, in 1799, is clear on the subject, much more so than 
Tennesee, and yet she also closes the doors of her Legislature 
against clergymen. Ohio, in 1802, does not reach the standpoint 
of separation so surely. She steps upon it, but with a reservation 
taken from the Territorial Act, which might, logically, compel her 


1 Idem. 
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to establish and support religious teaching. In 1851 she still clings 
to her slippery ground. 

In another direction a new State was formed, when Maine, in 
1820, became independent of Massachusetts. The Constitution 
was written under the brighter light that was shining upon Massa- 
chusetts, and became theistic and free; the new State stepping 
upon the platform which the old State only reached thirteen years 
later. This Constitution also is against the Episcopal prerogative 
of appointment. 

Mississippi, in her Constitution of 1817, revised 1832, stands 
with Pennsylvania, only, she more certainly defines her intention 
to uphold the existence of God and the doctrine of a future state 
of rewards and punishments. Arkansas insists upon belief in the 
existence of God. 

When we get to the new Constitutions and States we find the 
principles of separation most strangely detined and most clearly 
provided for. Louisiana, in 1852, simply ignores the whole sub- 
ject, and does not mention any of its cognate words, except to say, 
that religious men who cannot conscientiously take arms must pay 
for others, Wisconsin, in 1848, forbids any monies to be paid out 
of the public treasury for the religious societies, or for religious or 
theological seminaries, and forbids that any person shall be incom- 
petent witness “in consequence of his opinions on the subject of 
religion.” Michigan, in 1850, goes beyond Wisconsin in forbid- 
ing any “ property ” of the State to be appropriated where the lat- 
ter forbade money. Minnesota, in 1857, does as Wisconsin had 
done. Oregon, in 1857, does more, by forbidding the appropria- 
tion of any money for the payment of religious services in either 
House of the Legislative Assembly. Kansas makes a free Consti- 
tution and gives especial protection to Hebrews and Seventh-day 
Baptists. They cannot be forced to do jury duty, or be brought 
into court on legal process, or be made to render military service, 
except in time of active hostility, on the Seventh day. No part of 
the common school funds may be controlled by any religious sect. 
There is a singular deference to religious sentiment in command- 
ing the Warden to furnish, at the expense of the State, a Bible 


to every convict who can read. Nevada puts religion away from 
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the control and pecuniary favor of the State. West Virginia is 
contradictory. She separates religion from the State, but she has 
an Act which requires teachers of the public schools to read or 
cause to be read, “ at least one chapter from the Bible, in a lan- 
guage understood by the scholars, every day at the opening of the 
school,” and she also requires them to inculcate the duties of piety, 
morality, ete. Nebraska is free, but in the slightest possible man- 
ner, perhaps, compromises her position by one word. 

All the thirty-seven States of the Union, excepting three— 
Maryland, New Hampshire and North Carolina, have set them- 
selves free from any obligation to give Christianity aid or protec- 
tion over and above any other religion. The Constitution of 
Connecticut, however, must be allowed to be somewhat doubtful. 
New Hampshire remains a Protestant State. North Carolina, in 
1836, simply substituted the word “ Christian ” for “ Protestant.” 
Maryland has a singular requirement of admission to any office of 
trust or profit; that there shall be a declaration of belief in the 
Christian religion, unless the person shall profess to be a Jew, 
when his delaration shall be of a belief in a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. She will have none other for her officers 
but those who are Christians ore Hebrews. (See Constitution of 
1851.) 

Pennsylvania and Mississippi are free of any favoritism to 
Christianity, but are bound, as we have seen, to uphold the relig- 
ion of theism. 

Very many of these constitutions are theistic, in that the States, 
whose voice they are supposed to be, acknowledge the existence 
ot God, in the expression of gratitude to Him tor their liberties ; 
and they do not, with the few exceptions noted, bind the States 
to any duty of encouraging religion. 

Some of the States have contradicted themselves; and it might 
be a question as to which part of the law, in such States, is to be 
considered supreme. Tennesee, for instance, already referred to. 
In her declaration of rights she says: 

“That no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or pub- 
lic trust under this State.” Further on, in Article IX., Section 2, she says, “No 


person who denies the being of God, or a future state of rewards and punishments, 
shall hold any office in the civil department of this State.” 
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In this work of separating Church and State some legislation has 
been carried so far as to be inimical tothe Church. The proselyt- 
ing spirit was recognized as something the State had to legislate 
against, at least so far as to prevent one Church or sect from secur- 
ing any legal advantage. In some States Church members, as 
citizens, or other citizens, may not vote for any minister to assist 
in legislating for the State, no matter how serious the crisis of the 
State, nor however conversant with the need of the State and with 
political economy, a minister may be. Where there is such disquali- 
fication of the clergy, the States have gone farther than the Federal 
Constitution, which is in true harmony with the principle sought 
to be attained. 

A fact of recent history shows how complete is the separation. 
We have seen that in some of the States Quakers, who allege con- 
scientious scruples against the use of arms, are exempted from mili- 
tary duty in time of war, only by the payment of money that will 
procure the services of others. The Friends here represent the pos- 
sible antagonism of Church and State. It is the conscience appear- 
ing in opposition to the need of the state ; it is the presentation of 
Christian men who are loyal to “a higher law”—a law which 
is in conflict with the law of the State. The State does not hesi- 
tate for an instant. There is no parleying with these Christian 
people. Fight or pay! And if it should come to such a pass 
that money would not procure substitutes, undoubtedly the State 
would say that they must tight. Now the recent fact, is that the 
national government, in our late civil war adopted the same legis- 
lation. The names of Quakers and ministers of the Church were 
thrown into the urns which were used to decide who were com- 
pelled to become or to provide soldiers. Church canons forbidding 
clergy to do military service, were things of paper, and the State 
laughed at them. 

Merely looking at this measure from the standpoint of a states- 
man, the State was right. In the early stage of a war, it is wise 
for the State to ask for volunteers, and she gets them. When she 
must take men from families and vocations, who serve unwillingly, 
she is in desperate need. If then she were to make concession to 
the religious scruples of some, she must concede those of all. If a 


Quaker is conscientiously adverse to all war, I may be as conscien 
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tiously opposed to tis war. My individual opinion may be that 
my country is wrong, and that it is a sin to defend the wrong. In 
such case my conscience would be as much entitled to respect as 
that of my Quaker neighbor. We can easily imagine a straitened 
condition of things, in which the State could get no soldiers in re- 
specting the scruples of Christian consciences, and would come to 
destruction. 

Then here to-day the federalized Nation and nearly all the States 
are in perfect harmony on this point. [ do not agree with Mr. 
Thomas Hughes’ estimate of us when he asks, ‘‘ What is a nation? 
Is it a union of heterogeneous elements like the United States? or 
is it a family of God set down in some particular place to work out 
the Providence of God.” Whatever lack of full national character 
the constitution may exhibit, | am disposed to think that the people 
of this country have in the Providence of God, undertaken to teach 
the world—the Christian part of the world, something. We have 
divined our mission, or a great part of it, to be this, to show the 
world how a nation may get along without an established religion, 
and how, with no establishment, it may tolerate and protect a 
divided Christendom—a Church of sects and heresies, how a na- 
tion may tolerate and protect all religions, even “ free-thinking,” 
when none of them violate her laws. It may be that we are to 
show the world that such a nation will assuredly come to grief; and 
that may be a lesson which the world needs as verily as it needed 
the sad development of Gentilism ere the fulness of the time came 
tor the Advent of the Christ. 


JOHN W. KRAMER. 


TO BE CONTINUED, | 
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PRIMITIVE CATHEDRALS. 
REASONS AND HINTS FOR ADOPTING THEM. 


Our American Church seems, at the present time, to be well 
nigh unanimous in the conviction that it is highly proper and 
eminently due to the dignity and sacredness of the Episcopal 
office, as well as necessary for the faithful discharge of the duties 
incident to it, that each Bishop should have a Church which he can 
properly call his own, and in which, as occasion requires, he may 
perform his Episcopal acts without let or hindrance. But while 
uniting in this one idea; the advocates of Cathedrals may be 
divided into two general classes : 

1. Those who would not only have the Cathedral located in the 
city, but confined principally to the city in its operations.’ 

2. Those who would not have its operations confined to the 
city, but equally felt in country and city according to their respec- 
tive needs and importance. For the sake of distinction we might 
characterize the one of these classes as advocates of Urban, and 
the other of Diocesan Cathedrals. Those of the first class may 
be again divided into two subordinate ones. 

The first of these would have the Cathedral not essentially dif 
ferent from an ordinary city Parish Church, except that the Bishop 
of the Diocese should practically be its Reetor, with one or more 
assistants to do the principal part of the Parochial work in his 
presence, and who should especially look after its interests in his 
absence. The second, without in any way disturbing the present 


status of independent Parishes, would have the Bishop’s Church 


1 The writer desires this article to be regarded simply as supplemental to his essay 
entitled “The Cathedral System adapted to our wants in America,” to which refer 


ence is here made. Published by himself, Buffalo, 1876. 
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the centre of all mission and eleemosynary work of the See city, 
without contemplating much beyond, and, perhaps, with no very 
definite ideas as to what its government should be. 


Before offering any strictures or criticisms on any class of 


Cathedrals which have been contemplated (for we have, as yet, 
but little more than Cathedrals in anticipation) we would express 
warm sympathy with all who are endeavoring to establish them, 
and our intention to indulge in nothing censorious, for we have 
abundant evidence that the efforts thus far made to realize the 
blessings of these glorious institutions have been honestly put 
forth in the fear of God and for the furtherance of His cause; 
and that wherever they have been commenced in any measure wrong 
their originators would be truly thankful té have the errors 
pointed ont that they might be corrected as speedily as possible. 
Cathedrals established on either of the above principles it is 
very obvious must, to all intents and purposes, be Urban, not Dio- 
cesan in character, and hence open to serious objections. The 
first plan would do but little more than add another to that class 
of Parishes which already exceed the demand in almost every 
large city, and hence, increase the unhappy rivalries already ex- 
isting amongst them as well as become a party to them itself. 
The other plan might be an improvement on this, but we could 
hardly expect to escape many evils incident to it, as they would 
necessarily have certain characteristics common to them both. 
Those who advocate Diocesan Cathedrals, judging from the dif- 
ferent shades of views which have, in one way and another, 
already been expressed, may be divided into at least three classes. 
1. Those who would make the Cathedral Diocesan in its char- 
acter, without contemplating any essential change in the status of 
Parishes, and other existing Diocesan institutions, who would 
have a limited number of Cathedral officers to be the Bishop’s 
constant assistants and advisers, known as the Cathedral Chapter ; 
this Chapter to be elected, not by a popular vote of the Diocese, 
but by a greater Chapter or body of electors, so constituted as to 
equitably represent the different interests of the Diocese. 2. Those 
as the Chapter of the 


’ 


who would have “no exclusive body’ 
Cathedral, “ but the whole company of the clergy of the city or 
Diocese—it being the Diocesan Synod when attended by the coun- 
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try clergy, and the Cathedral Chapter when attended by the city 
clergy only,” ' these latter doing the work of the city and being 
the Bishop’s constant advisers; the former doing the work of the 
country and assembling in council only in full Diocesan Synod. 
3. Those who, in reproducing the Cathedral system, would model 
it exactly after the original organization of the Primitive Diocese, 
on the principle of a common work and a common support; who 
would reproduce the reality of the Apostolic Brotherhood and 
unity, and carefully guard against any principle or practice tend- 
ing to reproduce division and schism in the Church. 

We do not pretend that every advocate of the Cathedral sys- 
tem can be placed in one or another of the above classes, since so 
few, comparatively, have well defined views upon the subject. 
But such a classification may be regarded as sufficiently correct 
for our present purpose and for the degree of thought and senti- 
ment thus far developed upon this subject. 

Since the first of these plans for making the Cathedral of a 
Diocesan character contemplates no change in the status of Par- 
ishes and other existing agencies of the Diocese; but would give 
them an equitable representation and influence in the Cathedral 
regimen ; and since the spirit of the Cathedral system is that of 
unity, while the spirit of the Parochial is that of corporate inde- 
pendence and selfishness, there is, to say the least, good reason 
for fearing that they will not work harmoniously together for any 
considerable period of time. Indeed, the influence of Parishes, 
and of all other independent ecclesiastical organizations, has ever 
been inimical to the Cathedral interests. 

Again, the permanent establishment and support of certain per- 
sons in an institution for the performance of certain duties, as this 
system contemplates in the members of its Cathedral Chapter, if 
practicable, is at least of questionable propriety, except where the 
duties of the office are of such a nature as to demand it. For 
example, the Chancellor, or chief educator, in the Cathedral body, 
would need a fixed habitation for his work, with such surround- 
ing facilities as could not ordinarily be found, except in the neigh- 


borhood of the Cathedral Church. He must also have suitable 


1The American Church Review, Jan., 1877. Art. Cathedrals and Parishes. 
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time at his command for his own study and improvement. And 
all of these considerations imply permanency. Such a case would, 
however, be obviously exceptional. But in most others, even if 
it were right in principle to make certain specific relations be- 
tween the Cathedral officers and the people served by them, per- 
manent, it probably would not work well in practice. The idea 
of such permanent relations between clergy and people has be- 
come well nigh obliterated from the American mind. And what- 
ever may be the theory adopted, we shall doubtless find in Cathe- 
dral bodies, as elsewhere, constant changes in practice. Hence, a 
Cathedral so established that the officers should do the principal 
part of their work in turns would be not only more primitive, 
but more likely to retain its integrity, than where permanency of 
relations in the discharge of specific duties is contemplated. 

But perhaps the greatest evil of all to be apprehended from this 
class of Cathedrals is just what the history of the English 
Cathedrals teaches us to apprehend. And that is, that where a 
select number of persons are maintained on the same corporate 
revenues, it tends powerfully to cultivate a spirit of selfishness, on 

_the part of each one of the persons so maintained. This selfish- 
ness develops itself, first, in coveting an undue share of the corpo- 
rate revenues, next in envy of fellow-corporators, then in efforts 
to remove them from office ; by their removal actually diminishing 
the number of shares of the divisible revenues and causing a con- 
sequent and proportionate enriching of the individual members 
who remain. All of this is history in the English Cathedrals. 
God grant that it may never be repeated in ours! Says Mr. Free- 
man in his “‘ history of the Cathedral Church of Wells.” ' 


*Freeman’s Cathedral Church of Wells. Lecture ii. Macmillan & Co., London, 1876: 

* * * “Residence was optional just as it is at this moment among Fellows of col- 
leges in the universities. But there was this important difference, that the resident 
Canon unlike the resident Fellow greatly bettered his income by residing. The natu- 
ral result was that, whereas, hitherto the tendency had been to shirk residence, there 
was now a general rush of the Canons to reside. And this new tendency to residence 
next led to all kinds of devices to hinder residence. If a small number were already 
residing, and therefore divided the common fund among them, they would be tempted 
to look with no friendly eye on those of their brethren, who came trooping in to 
share their funds, and thereby to lessen their own dividends. It was often ordered 
that no one should be allowed to reside, or at least to draw any profits from his resi- 
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To remedy these evils, the number of residentiaries was fixed 
at eight, including the Dean instead of fifty who had previously 
been entitled to residence. 

Hence judging from present influences in our own Church, as 
well as past developments in the Church of England, we have rea- 
son to believe that on this system which is of Medieval origin, 
each residentiary’s tenue to his office would be very slight so long 
as the income from it should be of little value, and be at the same 
time dependent largely upon the will of those whom he should 
serve, for his support ; and hence that the succession of incumbents 
‘ would be of frequent occurrence and damaging to the Cathedral 
interests, while depressed with poverty it is struggling into exist- 
ence. But on the contrary, that when its corporate revenues 
should have become of considerable value, there would then be 
substantially the same development of selfishness and injustice 
with corresponding results, as have been exhibited in the Cathe- 
drals of the Mother Chureh. 

So degenerate had these foundations become, so little work were 
they performing for the Church, in proportion to their endow- 
ments and the number maintained that by a comparatively recent 
Act of Parliament, settling such matters, the number of residenti- 
aries in Cathedral Chapters (whether rightly or wrongly) has 
been still farther reduced in Wells, and most of the other Cathe- 


drals to four besides the Dean, and a portion of their corporate 


given to the Parochial clergy ;' so that the 


revenues has been 


dence, unless he obtained the consent of those who were already residentiaries. And 
it was no uncommon rule—a rule which existed in our own Church, that no one 
should reside unless he purchased the right to residence, by giving a series of costly 
entertainments to his brother Canons, and to various other people. This, of course 
many of the Canons could not afford to do, and so were hindered from residing, if 
they wished. All these devices were clear abuses, arising out of a selfish wish on 
the part of existing residentiaries to have as few sharers in their dividends as they 
could. * * * The tendency of a smaller body more constantly present on the 
spot, and more constantly in the habit of acting together, has naturally been gradually 
to draw all power into its own hands, The result has been that, in many Churches, 
including our own, the rights of the non-residentiary Canons have been cut down 
greatly to the disadvantage of the institution, as a whole, to little beyond a bare name 
and a barren precedence.” 


' Freeman's History of the Cathedral of Wells, as above. 
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Cathedral Chapters themselves felt that their very existence was 
threatened. Hence, for self-preservation, as well as for the glory of 
God in the furtherance of His work, they commenced, and are 
still carrying on their own internal reformation. This consists 
mainly in efforts to retarn to their original foundations. But the 
very best type which they can hope to thus reproduce is of Medi- 
geval origin, which, though very excellent in some of its features, 
is very faulty in others, and not what we want in the American 
Church. 

The above remarks have especial reference to Cathedrals of the 
old foundation. With respect to these of the new, which had also 
very excellent features, Canon Wescott has said: “In every re- 
spect the working of the Cathedrals from the first fell far short of 
the ideal of their constitution.” '—a fact which certainly would not 
commend them for reproduction. 

It is very natural for American Churchmen of the present day 
feeling the need of Cathedrals, and having no American system as 
their guide, to copy that of the Mother Church, with such modifi- 
cations as are readily suggested by our changed circumstances, 
just as the fathers of our Church copied the English parish sys- 
tem under similar circumstances. And as, by so doing they en- 
tailed serious evils upon their posterity, may their example be 
a caution to us to avoid a like error towards ours. 

2. The second class of Diocesan Cathedrals foreshadowed, if in- 
deed it is foreshadowed, we cannot but look upon as foreboding evils 
should the principle indicated ever be put into practice. Should 
the city clergy, simply by being the evty clergy, be recognized as 
the Bishop’s standing counsel, even though others should not be 
prevented from attending by positive Canonical enactment, it 
would very naturally be regarded as an invidious distinction 
which would sooner or later ripen into an essential schism 


in the body. 
In the regular performance of the Church’s work we can readily 


understand that the Bishop might have frequent occasion to call 


‘See Canon Wescott’s Article ‘on Cathedrals” in Macmillan’s Magazine, January 


and February, 1870. 
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together in conference the clergy of the See city only. At one 
time it might be the entire body of co-laborers—ineluding those 
of ecclesiastical appointment, as well as those of the superior 
orders. At another, he might wish to confer with the Presbyters 
only with reference to their priestly work, and then have a 
council exclusively of Presbyters. Again he might wish to confer 
especially with the Deacons with reference to the ministrations 
peculiar to their order, and so have a council exclusively of 
Deacons, orhe might wish to confer with the catechists or sing- 
ers, with reference to the duties of their respectve orders, and 
hence have a council exclusively of each, which some might 


call the Bishop’s Chapter of Laymen. But that any particular 


portion of the clergy was made a standing council to the practical 


exclusion of any other portion’ before the leaven of schism was 
effectually working in the Church, it will be our privilege to disbe 
lieve until our learned Canonists are better agreed amongst them- 
selves, upon matters relating to this subject. 

It may be urged that ¢his isso natural a thing as almost 
necessarily to come to pass. But the belief of its being either 
natural or necessary, originates in the idea that the relation be- 
tween the country clergy and the people of their charge is one of 
permanence, and hence that they are not called or expected to in- 
terest themselves in city work. Whereas, the idea of a common 
work and a common support, of mutual advantages and mutual 
hardships, is the true and primitive one. 

Says the author of “ Cathedrals and Parishes” in the January 
Number of the Amertcan Cuurcu Review for 1877: “The 
Twelfth Canon | Thirteenth according to Hammond | of the Coun- 
cil of Neoczesarea forbids a country clergyman to officiate in a city 
church, if there is a city Presbyter present; a rule which seems 
harsh and unehristian, but which was probably intended to pro- 
tect the man from being despised for his rustic manners by the 
fastidious refinement of the city.” 

If the writer’s interpretation of this Canon is the true one, it 


shows the natural result of beginning with the invidious distinc- 


P. 29 of Review, Jan 1877, and Bishop of Lincoln’s in Appendix to Essay, p. 52 
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tion referred to. But no clergyman would fall into those rustic 
manners requiring such protection, if he had the advantages from 
time to time of the Cathedral city, to which he as well as others 
would be entitled. Indeed, the Bishop and his council should 
always exercise the right to call any clergyman, however remote 
his residence may be from the Cathedral, to any particular duty or 
privilege they might deem best, either for his own welfare, or that 
of the Church, or both. And under such a regimen as this, the 
said Canon of the council of Neocswsarea could be enforced with 
perfect propriety, even in our distant age and changed circum- 
stances.’ It is as follows: 

Country Presbyters may not offer in the Church of the city, the Bishop or Pres- 
byters of the city being present, nor give the bread or cup with prayer. If, however, 
these should happen to be absent, and he [a country Presbyter] be called alone to 
the prayer, he may give it. 

Now let us suppose that while, by the Bishop’s council, all of 
the clergy have their respective duties assigned to them—some in 
the city and some in country—a Presbyter from the country 
comes into the city and, unbidden, enters upon the discharge of 
the Bishop’s duty, or even that assigned to a fellow Presbyter in 
one of the city Churches, would not such an act be an obvious 
impropriety? But, on the contrary, should he be called to it on 
proper authority, in the absence of the Bishop, or of any Presby- 
ter to whom it had been assigned, according to the Canon itself, 
it would be proper for him to do it.’ 


The Bishop of Lincoln has done the author the very great honor 


' Hammond's “Canons of the Church.” Rivingtons, London, 1843. 


*In the Diocese of Western New York the Bishop not only has this right to be exer- 
cised according to his own discretion, but it is made his duty to exercise it. It is, how- 
ever, very well known from the most pronounced utterances of the present Diocesan 
that he would exercise it only on the Cyprianic principle of doing nothing without the 
concurrence of his council. If we are rightly informed the correctness of this prin- 
ciple has also been recognized and acted upon in several other of our Dioceses where 
their respective conventions have authorized their Bishops by resolutions, or otherwise, 
to call even Rectors of self-supporting Parishes, as well as Missionaries from time to 
time to such duties as they may assign to them, particularly of a Missionary character. 
Thus the exercise of this right on the part of the Bishop and his council would be no 
novelty amongst us. 
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to call the attention of his Cathedral Chapter, on the occasion of 
his last triennial visitation in the Chapter House, to his Essay on 
the Cathedral System above referred to, and to summarize it as 


follows: 

The author of the essay just referred to expresses an earnest desire for the crea- 
tion of Cathedrals and capitular bodies in America, as Diocesan councils, as colleges 
of theological learning, and seminaries of training for Holy Orders, particularly by 
the provision of an enlarged Diaconate, as schools of Church music and liturgical 
science, as Diocesan libraries, and as centres of Missionary work, both at home and 
abroad, and as subsidiary and supplementary to the labors of the Parochial clergy, 
who would derive spiritual life from the influence of the Cathedral Church, diffusing 
itself throughout the Diocese 

These are features of Cathedral institutions which ought to be 
realized everywhere. We ought, moreover, here in America, 
where the Church is not united with the State, as in England, to 
realize other and important things which cannot be hoped for 
there ; as the restoration to the Cathedral of the Primitive and 
Apostolic treasury, and as a natural accompaniment, if not rather 
legitimate consequence, the restoration of the Primitive and Apos- 
tolic Brotherhood amongst the clergy. 

However imperfectly the several subjects entertained have been 
discussed in this article, the writer nevertheless does not propose 
to enlarge mach upon any one of them, but rather to make a few 
suggestions, drawn out by various inquiries, as to what measures 
should be taken in order to secure the benefits of the principles 
advocated. 

In addition to what has already been said of the great import- 
ance of a restored Diaconate, he would, however, venture to call 
attention to the generally acknowledged need of discipline in the 
Church, and to express the conviction that it will never be exer- 
cised in any good degree without the influence of a numerous 


Diaconate, composed of just such men as the original Seven—of 


great influence, of practical wisdom and exemplary piety—chosen 


from amongst the laity, and who, standing between them and the 
other clergy, would be moderate, wise, just, and influential in their 
counsels to both. The influence of such a class of men brought 
to bear upon the subject of discipline in the Church we can 
readily believe would largely restore it to its pristine value, when 


nothing short of that would. 
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He would also call attention to the fact that the original Seven 
were, under the Apostles, the first official almoners of the Church’s 
charities. Their order, under Divine guidance, grew up, as it 
would appear, to be the treasurers of the Church, since the Areh- 
deacon became, under the Bishop, the head of the treasury de- 
partment. And it would certainly seem that since the misman- 
agement, the squandering, and sacrilegious alienation of the 
Church’s treasure by profane hands, has become a by-word and a 
hissing, and caused the Church to blush and hang her head for very 
guilt and shame in the presence of her enemies ; and since, on the 
other hand, we have such abundant material for a Primitive Dia- 
conate now ready for the Bishop’s hands, and who can well afford 
their own support in the work of the Lord, if need be; since, 
moreover, the reinstating of such a Diaconate, and entrusting the 
property of the Church to their care and management, as guided 
by the collective wisdom of the Diocesan Council, would be the 
Apostolic way, and therefore the surest and the best out of our 
present financial diftficulties, it does seem that no time should be 
lost in affecting the much needed reform. 

Resuming now the ground heretofore taken, that the Cathedral 
system, adapted to our wants, is rather to be wrought out than 
legislated into existence—a thing rather of natural growth than 
of sudden creation—we will venture to add a few suggestions 
with reference to certain ways and means which may, if approved 
of, be adopted for its initiation and development. It will be 
unnecessery to reiterate that it should especially embody all the 
Missionary agencies of the Diocese, with the Bishop at the head 
of each, respectively, and of the whole collectively. The com- 
mon treasury, primarily for the support of the Missionaries, and 
also for all other Jabors and agencies in the Cathedral work, would 
naturally be caretully guarded by the whole body of the clergy, 
since they would depend upon it, both for their own support, and 
also to provide the needed instrumentalities for their work.’ The 


1In the Primitive Church the will of the Council, as habitually expressed, was the 
living law of the Church applying to the management of ecclesiastical revenues as 
well as other matters. But to avoid all suspicions of selfishness or injustice in the 


appropriation of the divisible revenues, as it would seem, certain standing rules and 
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active care and disbursing of it, however, should be imposed upon 
the Deacons as the legitimate treasurers of the Church, so far as 
the harmonious working of different elements in the Diocese will 
permit. 

The Cathedral staff of laborers should be the Bishop’s Mission- 
ary Council, not excluding representatives from the Parochial 
clergy and laity, should the prosperity of the work depend upon 
their co-operation. 

The hope of realizing a state of things in the Church, somewhat 
answering to this in the Missionary department and work, would 
not, perhaps, be considered visionary. But when we ask for any- 
thing further; when we suggest that what is self-sustaining now 
may soon, in the change of circumstances, be brought to a state 
of dependency ; that what is the normal and best condition for one 
part of the body is the normal and best condition for the whole; 
that it would be more consistent with our professions of being 
Primitive and Catholic, more for the glory of God and the further- 
ance of His cause, not only that the Missionary department, but 
that the whole undivided Diocese should be brought under the 
Primitive Cathedral regimen, we are met at once with the objec- 
tion, “ O that is very well in theory, but it can never be had in prac- 
tice. We began wrong and have been so long confirmed in our 
wrong ways that we cannot hope to change them now. Our daity 


have been so thoroughiy accustomed to this state of parochial 


independence that they will not now submit to anything else. If 


they choose to lavish their money on expensive churches they will 
surely do it and nothing can prevent them. They will have the 
ministrations social as well as ecclesiastical of the man they pre- 
fer if they can raise a salary adequate to his demands. And our 
clergy who have the most eligible positions—do you think they 


will consent to make a common cause with the obscure half- 


regulations were in some places adopted, specifying on general principles, how these 
revenues should be divided. One rule was that they should be divided into four 
equal parts. Of these the Bishop, according to circumstances as they then existed 
his Diocese being small and the demands upon his income large, was to have one 
the other clergy another; the poor another; while still another was devoted to 


Church fabrics. Bingham, Book V., chap. vi., sec. 3 
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starved country Missionary and live on the divisible revenues of 
the Cathedral treasury? Not they. And so you may as well 
abandon all such ideas as impracticable.” 

Some may think this an unkind reflection upon our laity, and 
that their munificence in building and sustaining Church edifices 
is rather commendable than censurable. The Primitive Church, 
whose practical wisdom, judging from comparative success, cer- 
tainly will not suffer in comparison with our’s, appropriated one- 
third as the highest share of the divisible revenues for the sustain- 
ing of Church fabrics. If it shall be found, on a thorough 
investigation, that when all the different items of expenditure are 
taken into the account, no more than one-third of the Church’s reve- 
nues are appropriated for this object, we shall then feel obliged to 
withdraw the objection. 

We cannot but regard such objections as too strongly put. But 
let us consider them in the light of this kind of coloring and see 
how the case will stand. Instead of calling for repentance and 
amendment, such a reply justifies wrong doing, or, at least, apolo- 
gizes for it, on the ground of a long previous career in the same 

“sort of offences. It would say to the profane, “Profanity is in- 
deed a great sin. But you have been addicted to it from child- 
hood, and now there is no other way but to go on in the practice 
of your evil habit and blaspheme your Maker’s name as long as 
He gives you life and breath to do it.” Yea, it would even say 
to erring humanity generally, “You all began your existence 
wrong. You have all ever since gone wrong, each in your own 
degree to the present time, and it is of no sort of use now to try 
to turn from your past errors. Humanity cannot be reformed or 
improved, As it appears to-day so it must ever continue to the 
end of time.” 

“ But the cases are dissimilar,” some one will say. ‘“ The Church 
is not an individual simply, but a society, made up of many in- 
dividual members.” True, but is it not a Divine society, and is 
not each member so incorporated with and so united to every 
other member as to constitute one united whole? And is not each 
society thus constituted held as really responsible for its actions as 
each individual is for his? Did not God hold the Church of the 
former dispensation thus responsible? Does the Spirit’s address 
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to each of the seven Asian Churches imply that their corporate 


character in any manner released them from responsibility? On 


the contrary, did He not as really call upon them to repent of 
their sins past as though He had been addressing individual 
Christians? Besides, do we not maintain that it is as really the 
province of the Holy Ghost to preside in Church councils now as 
it was in the days of the Apostles, and that He will as really do 
it now as then, unless we so secularize and profane those councils 
as to grieve away His presence? When we unite in our several 
Church councils we solemnly profess that we are assembled in the 
name and presence of Almighty God, and that He, Himself, in the 
person of the Holy Ghost, presides over us, and in that of His Son, 
Jesus Christ, is with us; and on bended knees we appeal to the 
Mighty Power of the Holy Ghost to preserve us from all evil, and 
direct us to the attainment of the greatest good. And for what? 
Is it simply to observe a form? Is it amere mockery to God, or have 
we faith in the efficaey of our prayers according to the teaching 
of the Great Head of the Church? And do we really believe 
that the Holy Ghost is All-wise to direct and All-powerful to de 
liver us from our corporate, as well as our individual] sins? Then 
what reason is there for despairing of any needed reforms ? 

If we are forced to believe that the Church is indeed incor- 
rigible (which may God forbid!) then must we also believe that 
she has sunk below the lowest of our civil communities. For 
example, a Western Missionary goes into a new mining town to 
establish the Church. He finds violence and murder of daily occur- 
rence. On the Lord’s day the streets are literally packed with 
miners from their “ diggings,” who have come to lay in their sup 
plies for the week, and for a day of recreation or dissipation, as 
the case may be. Every store is open, and the business of a week 
is crowded into a day. Gambling houses, ever inviting their victims, 
are unusually patronized. And while the band is inviting the 
crowd to the theatre—too low to deserve the name—a few have the 
inclination and the moral courage to seek some humble place for 
the public worship of Almighty God. The Missionary goes to 
the members of his little flock, and to all lovers of morality and 
respectability, and asks if something cannot be done to allay these 


abounding evils? They do not reply, ‘“‘We have begun wrong 
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therefore nothing can be done.” They say rather, “ These evils are 
intolerable and must be corrected. We cannot have our children 
contaminated with the vices which now surround them.” A 
change is effected, and for order, regularity, and suspension of busi 
ness on the Lord’s day, the town compares favorably with Eastern 
ones of similar size. Can such changes be effected amongst such a 
people and we not be permitted to expect that the Church will reform 
herself of such evils as are generally acknowledged and sorely felt ? 

But, we repeat, we must be allowed to regard the objections 
usually made to such reforms as too strongly set forth, We do 
not believe that our laity are self-willed for the wrong, when their 
judgment is convinced of the right. We do not believe they 
would wish or dare to stand in the way of the Church’s prosperity, 
and so entail upon their posterity a train of evils, of whose magni- 
tude and duration they can form no conception. We cannot think 
of a devoted layman as being less loyal to the Church, than to the 
civil government under which he lives, He acknowledges his duty 
to sustain both with his property. But he does not object to put- 
ting his money into a common treasury for the support of the civil 
government, whether national or local. Why should he then ob- 
ject to putting his money into a common treasury for defraying the 
expenses of the Church, whether for local or general objects? He 
approves of the one, why should he not approve of the other? 
He more than approves. He likes the one, why should he not like 
the other? And as to the principle of common service on the 
part, both of the ministers of the Church, and of the State, he 
acknowledges his duty to support both. Nor does he say “ That judge 
alone, into whose pocket I put my money, and whose family I 
feed and clothe, shall adjudicate my case, and if he does not do it 
to my satisfaction I will draw my purse-strings and starve him out 
of his position.” But what does he say? “I have to be sure my 
preferences with reference to the judges upon the bench. I have 
large interests for adjudication, but I know that individual par- 
tialities and interests must be held in subordination to the general 
welfare of the community. I am willing that they shall hold their 
courts according to law, and their own sense of judicial propriety. 
Whichever one may adjudicate my interests, I will, with greater 
cordiality, pay my money into the common treasury for the sup- 
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port of them all in their common work than I would contribute 
for the support of either separate from the others, that he may 
gratify my partialities and subserve my interests. Indeed, I could 
not be guilty of so selfish and mean an act. I could not draw 


upon myself the responsibility of so subverting the ends of justice 


and of undermining the foundations of law and order in civil 


society.” 

Now are we to expect that the man who thus reasons about civil 
affairs will violate the self-same principles when applied to eccles- 
iastical matters # 

And as to the clergy it is very well known that the majority of 
them would derive a far better maintenance from divisible revenues 
of a whole Diocese than from the present system. So that if their 
principles did not demand a common treasury their inéerests would. 
If of those who receive more than an equitable proportion of eccles- 
iastical revenues there are yet a few who cannot see why the present 
parochial system is not an excellent one—complete in itself and 
marvellously adapted to our wants—to such these remarks do not 
apply. If there are yet a few others who are mere place-seekers, 
(and we fain would believe there are none such) who, regardless 
of the glory of God and the prosperity of the Church, from a 
purely worldly point of view, will seek such places for their own 
sake as are lucrative or fashionable, or both ; who would be parties 
to supplanting the worthy Patriarchs in our Israel, that they them- 
selves might fatten on the fruits of their long, long years of toil 
and hardship; if they can banish these hoary-headed worthies, 
heart-broken and sorrowful, into obscurity and want, without any 
compunctions of conscience; if it is nothing to them that the 
Church has said, “If any Bishop, Presbyter or Deacon, when any 
of the clergy is in want, [found so without his driving him there] 
does not supply him with what he needs, let him be excommuni- 
cated; but if he persists, let him be deposed as one who has killed his 
brother;'” if their Saviour’s language, Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto these ye have done it unto Me, has no significance—if, in- 


deed, we have ary such, with them we take no issue. Be it ours 


1 Apostolical Canons, LIX 
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never to know who have so disgraced their high office and calling. 


But such of the better supported clergy as are earnest in their 
advocacy of the revival of the Cathedral system, in its “ practical 
and primitive reality,” are evidently not pleading for the reality of 
the primitive Cathedral system, with the Cathedral treasury left 
out, for they too well know that this is one of the essentials of the 
system. Nor would they obstruct its practical operation by a per- 
sistent and unreasonable defence of their own independent corpor- 
ate rights, which, if not essentially medigval in character, are at 
best, as uncertain as the wind. They know, that to be primitive, 
the Cathedral must be Diocesan throughout, and, therefore, are not 
the ones to be guilty of so irreconcilable an inconsistency as to ad- 
vocate the primitive system and then thwart the application of it 
by maintaining the corporate independency of Parishes. Their 
logic is certainly not so at fault. 

If then we may believe that the clergy will interpose no consid- 
erable obstacle to the re-establishment of the primitive Diocesan 
treasury, may we not also believe that they will, equally with the 
laity, favorably regard the principle of common work? In addi- 
tion to what we have already said upon this point, we might refer 
to the Bishop of Lincoln’s address, to his Cathedral Chapter in 
1876. We might instance the wonderful success in its way of 
early Methodism, which was propagated (though its itineracy is 
not exactly what we need) as nearly on this principle as it could 
well be under an organization of human invention and origin. 
Old Trinity, of New York, which may be regarded as the Ameri- 
can Collegiate Church, recognizes, to some extent, this principle in 
her work. Our associate Missions are conducted on this princi- 


ple as well as much of the parochial City Mission work, and even 


our parochial clergy, when they would do the greatest amount of 


the most effective work in the shortest space of time, as in the sea- 
son of Lent, for example, resort with a will to this same principle 
of common labor, to improve the spiritual welfare of their respec- 
tive parishes. 

“ But supposing the Diocese to be well nigh unanimous in re- 
garding favorably the principles you have been advocating, how 
are they to be put in practice without a violent and damaging 
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revolution?’ some one may ask. We do not profess to be wise 
enough to answer this question anxiously and earnestly pro- 
pounded in every quarter, but we do have full faith in the wisdom 
of Church councils patterned after those of the first ages, and pre- 
sided over and directed by the same Holy Ghost. We may, how- 
ever, be allowed to call attention to the fact that the Mother 
Church has already furnished several examples of parish and col- 
legiate Churches being converted into Cathedral Churches, and that 
our own Church is not wanting in examples of parish Churches 
being converted into Cathedrals. So that the problem of how 
parish Churches and other property are to be made Cathedral or 
Diocesan, so far at least as it is an ecclesiastical question, seems to 


be, to all intents and purposes, already solved. 


“But suppose civil legislation should be found to be in the 
way so that we should. be obliged to have essentially the same in- 
dependent local corporations with essentially the same boards of 
trustees respectively, including vestries, as we now have, what 
then is to be done?” the doubter inquires. We do not pretend 
that in such a case we are able to say what ought to be done. But 
we trust that we may be allowed to suggest some such plan as the 
following: That in the first place, amenable to the Diocesan 
eouncil, a Diocesan board of trustees should be constituted, of 
such Deacons and other persons, if need be, as have been known 
to be successful and safe financiers, either in their own business or 
in that of the public, or both; who should have a general over- 
sight of all Church property in the Diocese: that each local board, 


while retaining the same legal statws that it now has, should eccles- 


iastically be auxiliary to this general Diocesan board ; that it should 


be required statedly—annually or otherwise—to make such reports 
to the Diocesan board, of the condition of property entrusted to 
it, as the council of the Diocese may require; and in case a suit 
able care and oversight of any property is neglected, either through 
the non-election of a local board or through the non-fulfilment of 
duty on the part of such board, it shall be made the duty of the 
Diocesan trustees to take into their own care and management all 
such neglected property, which care may be afterwards given up 


or retained according to the will of the Diocesan council. It should 
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be made the duty of the Diocesan trustees, by canonical enactment, 
to see that no auxiliary board, without their permission, should 
either buy or sell, exchange, improve or encumber any property in 
their charge. Thus would our financial interests be so woven to- 
gether as to become essentially one treasury. Indeed, in view of 
the too common mismanagement of our local boards of trustees, 
some such modification in our financial system is imperatively 
demanded. 


* But admitting that it is practicable to thus make the trustee- 
ship of the Diocese a unit, and thereby alleviate many evils under 
which we now suffer, there still remains a great difficulty in the 
way of breaking up the present relation of pastor and people, and 
of inaugurating the primitive mode of supporting the parochial 
clergy,” it is still objected. This may, indeed, prove true, but per- 
haps the difficulties are really not so great as may at first view 
appear. If there should be a few Rectors, with their Parishes, who 
might not desire to come into such an arrangement, we do not pro- 
pose to disturb them in their present relations and rights. But 
with reference to other Rectors in charge of self-supporting par- 
ishes, who would themselves really like to come under the primi- 
tive regimen, as far as possible, without severing their present rela- 
tions with their people, and who would like to aid their respective 
flocks in taking their true normal position in the Diocese, some 
such plan as the following might prove agreeable to all parties 
interested and bring about the proposed change without any vio- 
lent revolution. Let the present relations of snch clergymen to 
their respective parishes be what they now are so long as these re- 
lations are mutually agreeable. But when by death or mutual 
agreement these relations shall have been dissolved, it shall then 
be the duty of the Council, according to the primitive plan, to 
furnish all needed ministrations to such parishes, and thus, as we 
may reasonably hope, to quietly incorporate them one by one into 
the primitive system, 


With reference to the support of this class of Rectors, it might be 
arranged in some such way as ‘this: Let the Diocesan . council 
appropriate from the divisible revenues of the Diocese, for their 
support respectively, a sum precisely equal to their present salary, 
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so long as existing relations in each case are mutually agreeable, 
and there is no falling off in the aggregate contributions to Dio 
cesan objects. But when these relations, for any reason, shall have 
been discontinued, the amount of appropriations shall be disere- 
tionary with the Diocesan council ; and if the aggregate contribu- 
tions of any parishes to Diocesan objects have fallen off, the 
Rectors and vestries of the same shall not feel themselves author- 
ized to demand, in full, their original appropriation. While the 
relations of pastor and people remain thus practically undisturbed, 
it shall be optional with each parish whether to pay its Rector’s 
salary directly to him, and report the amount to the Diocesan trus- 
tees, or to actually deposit it in his behalf in the Diocesan treasury. 

Since, then, our laity, as well as our clergy, have no objections 
on principle to the practical operations of the primitive regimen ; 
since, indeed, they heartily approve of its principles as applied to 
other matters; since crying evils on the one hand, and sadly 
neglected work on the other, demand the change; since there 
are no civil enactments so obstructive as to prevent its practical 
restoration; what we ask shall hinder the Church from realizing 
its full and legitimate advantages. 


FRANCIS GRANGER. 
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Or1eNTAL Retiaions, and Their Relations to universal Religion. By Samuel 
Johnson, India. Boston: James R. Osecoop anp Company. 


The author says in his introduction “that a trustworthy statement of 
what the non-Christian world has to offer to the age of thoroughly free 
inquiry, in matters of belief, is more and more earnestly demanded.” We 
thoroughly agree to the truth of this; and cordially welcome every can- 
did work that undertakes, in any direction, to supply this need. 

The work before us “is offered as a contribution” to this study; 
“written not as an advocate of Christianity, or of any other distinctive re- 
ligion, but as attracted, on the one hand, by the identity of the religious 
sentiment under all its great historic forms, and on the other, by the 
movement indicated in their diversities and contrasts towards a higher 
plane of unity, on which their exclusive claims shall disappear.” 

The object thus proposed is one of highest moment; and the success- 
ful consideration of it, requires the closest fidelity in the preservation of 
the various elements from which its conclusions are to be drawn; with 
a clear-sighted penetration also into the essential, germinal principles of 
the several systems, and a profound understanding of the relations of 
these different religions to the nature, and the needs of man. 

Christianity has nothing to fear from a true presentation of any or all 
other systems of belief or practice that have ever been known to men. 
It has no motive to repress inquiry. Unwise or timid members of the 
Church may be alarmed at what they fear will be misunderstood to the 
disadvantage of their faith. Self-willed bigots, or unreasoning enthusiasts 
of every creed, will always wish to silence any voice that does not echo 
just what they think should be received as truth, but the enlightened 
theologian will wish to know what earnest thoughtful men in every age, 
and among all people, have felt about the great problem of existence, and 
their place and duty in the world of time and of eternity; and will gladly 
welcome every scrap of truth they find in any system; thinking with 
Coleridge, that “ He who begins by loving Christianity better than truth, 
will proceed by loving his own sect or Church better than Christianity, 
and end in loving himself better than all;” and will feel themselves war- 
ranted by a greater than Coleridge, to “ prove all things, and hold fast 
that which is good.” 

True religion can never gain anything by doing injustice to whatever of 
good or true there is in any other system, or any other practice. It was 
one of the great lessons of the Book of Job that God would not have 
His Majesty sustained by any unfair construction of the thoughts or acts 
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of any man. It has taken the Church a long time to enter into this high 
truth, as into many others of Holy Scripture, but none the less is it 
a vastly important truth, and we shall do well fully and frankly to adopt it. 


Indeed, in this matter, the Church, in these latter days, has gone back 


very far from the broader ground of the greav masters of its earlier ages. 
The general impression now among Christians is, that it is necessary to 
regard all other religions than those in the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures as wholly works of dhe devil; and whatever semblance of truth 


may be in them, is only in appearance ; 


; and that they should be all the more 


condemned, because of the false claim of truth with which they come in- 
vested. Iu the earlier times they still held the opinion of St. Paul, 
that a knowledge of God was part of the universal heritage of man; which 
had been lost or marred, because they did not like to retain Him in their 
knowledge, but let their vain imaginations exchange the glorious truth 
they once possessed for a wisdom that knew not God. In the relig 
ions and philosophies by which they were surrounded, many yet linger 
ing fragments of this once universal and divine theology, were found. 
So Justin, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, all spoke of the heathen phil- 
osophies as “a divine gift,” as ‘‘a fragment of the theology of the Living 
Word,” or in the summing up of their opinions by Gale, “a reflex beam, 
and broken derivation, and tradition of Sacred Revelation.” While 
Clement describes its relation to the true manifestation of the Logos in 
the beautiful figure that ‘“‘Just as the Bacchantes tore asunder the limbs 
of Pentheus, so the sects of Barbarian and Hellenic philosophy have 
done with truth; and each vaunts as the whole truth, the portion which 
has fallen to its lot: but all in my opinion are illuminated by the dawn of 
light (John viii. 12), and he who brings together again the separate frag- 
ments, and makes them one, will, be assured, contemplate the perfect Worp, 
the Truru.” And even the stern Tertullian summons the universal souls 
of men to witness against themselves, because they will not listen to what 
of universal truth is written in each one of them; “stand forth O soul! 
I demand of thee the things which thou bringest with thee into man, 
which thou knowest, either from thyself, or from thine author, whoever he 
may be. * * * There is not a soul of man that does not, from the 
light that is in itself, proclaim the very things we are not permitted to 
speak above our breath; most justly then every soul is culprit, as well as 
witness. In the measure that it testifies for trath the guilt of error lies 
on it; and on the Day of Judgment it will stand before the courts of 


God without a word to say.” 
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With such conceptions the earlier theologians sought and recognized 
whatever of truth there was in any of the great systems of philosophy 
with which they were acquainted; and we cannot doubt if they had 
known the yet more elaborate ethics of the Budhists, and the wonderful 
wisdom of the Chinese, they would have also seen in them other frag- 
ment of the same one broken truth, some of whose severed ways they 
had discerned in Plato, and other of the Greek philosophers and poets. 
Hence, a frank acknowledgment of whatever good there is in any of the 
Ethnic systems of religion and metaphysics is no new thing in the Church; 
and should now be all the more readily accorded, as that Church itself 
has caused us to enter more and more into the sublime conception, that in 
the sight of God * there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncir- 
cumcisicn, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free. Christ is all and in all,” 
and “in every nation he that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, is 


accepted with Him.” 


But in order to make these representations of the teaching of other 


systems of religion, or their character, of any value beyond that of mere 
elegant extracts from this or that author, or formulary, it needs that each 
system that is enlarged, should be presented—not barely in selected and 
exceptional passages of truth, or wisdom, but in a careful apprehension 
of its fundamental principle. That we should know what is the motive 
power of the system as a whole; what is the end to which the life of 
man is thereby directed ; what it proposes, as its highest aim, to make of the 
life of man; and what is the idea of the relation of the human to the 
divine, which it postulates as the inspiring, formative element in human 
character. 

Religion is not merely, nor mainly a collection of precepts, good or 
bad, for the direction of the individual actions of our life. It is the con- 
ception of the actual character of the Supreme source of being, and the 
essential relation which man holds to that Supreme. It is the living con- 
viction of the connection between the unseen, universal cause, and our- 
self the caused; between the present and the passing, the future and 
the abiding. We do not say between God and man, the Creator and the 
creature, for many cf these systems have no such conceptions as come 
into our minds when we employ these terms, and it is the failure to pre- 
sent the great religions treated of, in these their fundamental elements,— 
which is the fatal lack in the work we have before us. 

Mr. Johnson has given a collection of very wise and beautiful senti- 
ments from several of the forms of Hindu religion: many of them are 
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worth being preserved as terse and suggestive proverbs; but he wholly 
fails to place us at the centre of their respective schemes of thought; he 
does not show what are the relations of these wise sayings to the great 
problems of existence, as they were there understood; he does not give 
us to see what life was, or was intended to become, in the contemplation 
of the essential principles of these different systems. 

This may seem to be only an abstract question; so abstract, indeed, as 
to be far removed from the common thoughts of simple men; but in real 
ity it is just the reverse; it is like gravitation in the physical universe, 
the one ever active moving power that gives impulse and direction to 
every separate portion, and co-ordinates tlie whole. 

For example, whatever may be the exact meaning of Nirwana, whether 
extinction, or eternal rest in a wholly blank quiescence of impersonal ex- 
istence, the fundamental conception of Buddhism is, that every exercise 
of every form of personal existence is an evil and a misery; that all feel- 
ing is only a different variety of this evil; that all modes of action are 
but the necessary manifestations of this same universal wrong, and hence, 
the highest aim of man is simply to rid himself of every conscious feel- 
ing, of every motive to action, so far as possible, of every action, and his 
highest duty to other men is to teach them this same necessity of utter 
self-annihilation; not thereby to cultivate the higher graces of a nobler 
thought of life, but to remove from themselves every thought, and enter, 
so far as possible, even here, upon the blank, motionless, unthinking im 
personality which is the all-desired and ultimate attainment of their sought 
goal hereafter. 

Now, doubtless, ina system such as this, precepts of kindness and 
self-abnegation must necessarily abound ; and hence, we find them in a 
luxuriance, and beauty that is very startling when we take them by 
themselves, but which, when seen thus in connection with the vital prin 
ciple of the whole, displays a system, whose powers at its highest over 
the individual, must be to make him a statue of amiable, barely breath- 
ing anatomy, and this is the actual type of their purest saintship. If thor 
oughly accepted by a community, such a system would paralyse, and forever 
make impossible all real advance in any of the active movements which 
are the pride and glory of a Christianity whose corresponding motive power 
is, * Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father in Heaven is perfect,” 
which commands us to ripen every faculty of knowledge, cultivate 
every power that God has given us, employ every ability He has endowed 
us with, and thus to grow to the measure of the completed man, restored 
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to the image and the likeness of his God through Christ; and with this, 
as one of the redeemed in Christ, to feel he is to live as an immortal, 
conscious self, to become pure, holy, good and true, by co-working with 
the Divine Spirit that is in him; charged as the mission of his earthly 
life, to enter here on the development of this sublime personality, and 
help others to realize and shape their life on the same lofty ideal of divine 
perfection, and eternal progress. 

Without this study of the different systems of religion in their essen- 
tial vital principles, the preservation of their isolated precepts, however 
true or beautiful these may be, will give no adequate impression of the 
real value of the system, or its actual truth as an adjustment of the funda- 
mental relations of man’s life and duty; and hence, while the work of 
Mr. Johnson is a very pleasant and readable collection of wise sayings, 
and special truths of several of the Hindu religions and philosophies, it 
will be far more valuable to those who wish a manual of extracts under 
well arranged heads in several matters concerning the Oriental Religions, 
than as a scientific treatment or philosophical appreviation of any one 
of them. 

J. F. G. 


A Manuva oF INstrucTION FoR CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES, AND 
Youne Communicants. By the Rev George W. Shinn, Newton, Mass. 
New York: T. Wuirraker, 2 Bisie House, pp. 160, 1877, 20 cts. 


All Parish Ministers have felt the need of a good book to put into the 
hands of Candidates for Confirmation, and young Communicants, and a 
number of books have been prepared to supply this want. Yet, though 
written by some of the ablest men in the Church, very few are satis- 
factory. They are apt to be either too superficial, or too abstruse. Some 
are excellent as appeals to the feelings, but deficient in instruction ; 
others are too exclusively dogmatic; ‘few contain sufficient practical 
teaching as to the Church duties of young members. We welcome there- 
fore this little treatise; which, we think, comes nearer to what is wanted 
than any one tract we have examined. It contains three parts. L Of Doe- 
trine, II. Of the Church, III. Practical. We might wish for a somewhat 
more decided teaching on some of the points discussed ; especially it 
would be well to have the subject of the Episcopacy treated at more length, 
and its importance more strongly insisted upon. It is to be considered 
however, that this would have added to the size and cost of the book, 
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and moreover, as it is intended to be used as a text book, the teacher 
may easily add to any points which he thinks require further elucidation. 
What we particularly like in this “Manual” is the practical instruction 
it gives as to the Churchman’s relations to his Clergyman and Parish, and 
his Church duties. We recommenda this little manual to the attention of 
those who ure looking for some instruction-book for their young people. 


AppIson AND GotpsmituH. Pamphlet Section of Hudson’s Text Books of 
Prose and Poetry. Boston: Ginn & Heats, 1877, pp. 80. 


It isan excellent thing for our schools to have reading books containing 
judicious selections from the old Standard Authors. Such is the plan of 
these Text Books, of which this one section has been received. The ex- 
tracts in this are from Addison’s papers in “ The Spectator,” once famous, 
now so seldom read; and from Goldsmith’s “Bee” and “Citizen of the 
World,” with the whole of “ The deserted Village.” The name of the 
Editor is sufficient guarantee that the selections are well chosen. 


AUTHORIZED Report OF THE THIRD CuourRCH CONGRESS, IN THE UNITED 
Srates, held at Boston, November 14, 15, 16 and 17, 1876. Edited by 
the General Secretary. New York: T. Wuirraker, 2 Biste Hovse. 


[t is, perhaps, rather late in the day to review the proceedings of the 
last Church Congress. That it was a great success every body knows; 
that it brought out an amount of ability outsiders scarcely believed 
to be in the Church, is conceded; that it has done much good is generally 
felt. Those who had the pleasure of being present at its sessions will 
bear testimony to all this, and to the remarkable interest it excited in 
themselves and others. Those who were not there will find this ‘“Author- 
ized Report” well worthy of their attention. Indeed, no one who takes 
any interest in the condition and progress of the Church can be satisfied 
without examining it. The subjects discussed are of general importance, 
and were handled with great ability. One point is especially note-worthy ; 
that men who differed widely in theory, seemed to come very closely to- 
gether in practice. As an illustration of our meaning, we take the 
liberty of giving extracts from the papers of Dr. DeKoven and Dr. EK. A. 

e- 


jm 


Washburn. The former says we “must make careful distinctions, | 


tween belief and practice.” 


It is one thing to command an action, and another to enforce upon the intellect and 
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conscience, certain theories as to the practice or the prohibition. Arguments from 
the fact that the formularies of the Church forbid certain things, must not be pressed 
to prove that she requires this or that view with regard to them. p. 93. 

Dr. Washburn writes : 

The Church has its just law, as an ecclesia docens et dirigens. We accept its order 
as the bond of historic unity; and there is much b€sides, in its liturgical system, its 
ancient usages, which has the force of uncodified law. But it may not rear 





them into dogma. 
If it compel a rigid interpretation of its baptismal office, it has changed liturgy to 


theology, etc. p. 101. 
And Dr. Edwin Harwood puts it even more strongly : 


There is our position, save your institution and be just as free as you please. p. 127. 


Ruuine [peas tin Earty Aas, and their relation to Old Testament Faith, 
Lectures delivered to Graduates of the University of Oxford, by J. B. 
Mozley, D.D. New York: HE. P. Durron & Co., 1877, pp. 295. 


The name of the author, Dr. Mozley, is sufficient to call attention to 
these lectures; and their intrinsic value fully sustains his high reputation. 
They deal with difficulties in the Old Testament history which have been for 
long time stumbling blucks to young believers, and have afforded texts to 


ornare eemereerea 


unbelievers, on which to base their diatribes against the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture. The titles sufficiently describe the subjects treated. I. Abra- 
ham; II. Sacrifice of Isaac; [1[. Human Sacrifices; [V. Exterminating 
Wars; V. Visitation of Sins of Fathers upon Children; VI. Jael; VII. 
Connection of Jael’s Act with the Morality of ber Age; VIII. Law of 
Retaliation; [X Retaliation: Law of Goél; X. The End, the test of a 
af Progressive Revelation; XI. The Manichwans and the Jewish Fathers. 

Two great principles, or rather facts, the author believes will explain all 
the objections which have been brought against the morality of the Old 
Testament. One of these is thus stated in the second lecture: 

When we examine the ancient mind, all the world over, one very remarkable want 
ae is apparent in it, viz.: a true idea of the individuality of man; an adequate conception 
of him as an independent person—a substantial being in himself, whose life and 
existence was his own. Man always figures as an appendage to somebody—the sub- 
ject to the monarch, the son to the father, the wife to the husband, the slave to the 


master. He is the function or circumstance of somebody else. 

Examples of this are given from old Hindoo, Greek, and Roman Laws. 
The same defective idea of human rights is shown to have prevailed, as 
was to be expected, in the Patriarchal and Jewish minds. He applies 
this to the sacrifice of [saac : 
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The father, according to the ideas of the age, regarded the son as his own, in such 
@ sense as to make the sacrifice a sacrifice of what belonged to the father, and which 
was appropriate to the father to offer. * * The great Patriarch was thus a natural 
subject of a Divine command to sacrifice his son; because in consequence of the 
earlier ideas then prevailing, nothing interposed between his own convictions and the 


authority of the miracle. 


The other fact on which the argument is based is, that God’s revela- 
tions to mankind have been progressive. ‘‘God suits Hls commands to 
the age ; and gives or withholds them according as man is a natural re- 
cipient of them.” This last thought is very clearly worked out in the 
tenth lecture; “The End the Test of a Progressive Revelation.” We 
must beg the reader to study this for himself. No fair synopsis of the 
argument in the space at our disposal can be made. We give one quota- 


tion to whet the appetite for more. 


In human affairs this is considered to be the highest wisdom—to accommodate in- 
struction fer the occasion, to the imperfect knowledge of the learner, at the same 
time that you implant a seed of more perfect knowledge. And the same rule applies 
to the Divine dispensations, While the old type of justice was being executed, the 
new work of man’s education was being carried out. The Law contained that very 
trutb of the relationship of man to the one true God which was ultimately to raise 


him, and this truth was the sum and substance of the Law. 

These two principles are shown to account satisfactorily for whatever may 
seem unjnst or cruel in the commands given to the Jews. 

We cannot feel that we are satisfied, however, with what is said in 
Lecture VIL, p. 155, about the merality of lying. What the author as 
serts of the way in which we are to regard the act of Jael, viz., “that we 
must judge it from the standpoint of her age and nation, is certainly true, 
and sufficiently explains any difficulty: but we cannot assent when 
he lays down the rule, as a general one, that “Truth-speaking is not a 
universal isolated obligation which we are under;—a law to say truth 
under all circumstances,” but that it comes under “the general head of 
charity ; of good and considerate treatment of others.” “The relations 
being at an end from which the duty of veracity proceeds, the duty goes 
and the moral character of an untruth alters with the funda- 


mental ground on which we stand towards the man.” We think this a 
St. Paul, whom he quotes 


with them ; 


dangerous doctrine, one liable to great abuse. 
as authority (Eph. iv., 25), does, indeed, use this as a strong motive for 
truth-telling, that we are “members one of another; ” but surely there is 
a higher ground for it than this. God is truth, and it is a mark of the 
evil one “that the truth is not in him;” “he is a liar, and the father of 
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it.” Truthfulness is not merely a relative, but a positive duty, to God 
and ourselves ; to break it, is a sin not only against our neighbor, but even 
more against God and our own souls. With this exception, which is made 
with great diffidence, we commend this book especially to the laity, they 
will find it interesting reading, and a great aid in solving doubts which 
may have been instilled into their minds. 


New Wortp TraGepiges FroM OLp Wortp Lire with oTHER Poems. 
By John M. Leavitt. New Yorx: Harper Broruers, FRANKLIN 
Square. Lonpon: Sampson Low, Marston, Searie & Rivineron. 
pp. 332. 

This is an English reprint, we believe, of a volume of poetry very 
favorably noticed at the time of its publication in this country. There is 
one feature in Mr. Leavitt’s poetry that is to our minds a merit of much 
worth. Wecan understand bis language. The thoughts are not only 
very beautiful, but they are clearly expressed. We must confess to a 
great preference for this style of poetry. Generally we should imagine 
that readers of this class of composition would hardly care to be called 
upon to study out with all the patience of some abstruse question in mathe- 
matics, the idea which the author wishes to convey. To some, perhaps, 
this may seem like a small meed of praise. But speaking what we think 
upon the matter, we should certainly choose the New World Tragedies, 
and more especially “the other Poems,” instead of very iauch that is 
written of late. . 

The story is told of one of the humorous writers of the day, just re- 
covering from a very severe fit of sickness, and for the first time allowed 
to read. A visitor coming in, we think it was Dickens, is handed one of the 
volumes and requested to read that. Dickens having complied makes 
the unfeeling remark, ‘“ What's it all about?” “Thank God,” was the 
earnest ejaculation of the invalid, “it’s all right if you cannot understand it, 
but | was afraid I had lost my senses.” We forbear to say who was thus 
sharply criticised, merely remarking that no such fault pertains to the 
volume in question. 


EssEnTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR THE Use or Scuoots. W. D, 
Whitney, of Yale College. Ginn & Hearn. Boston. pp. 260. 


The title of this book seems to have been carefully considered. We 
hope we do not mistake the meaning of it. If we do not, the Professor 
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of Yale, evidently well qualified for the work, designs to lay down what 
is essential to be taught in schools, and has not intended this as an 
“English grammar for the use of schools.” The table of contents and a 
very copious index are by no means the least valuable part of the work. 
This on page 4 strikes us as conveying a truth which some teachers and 
many writers on the subject overlook. 

“Most persons learn good English in the same way that they learn 
English at all, namely, by hearing and reading, by hearing and imitating 
good speakers, by studying books written correctly and well, by correcting 
themselves and being corrected by others, and so on.” 

Briefly this may be considered as laying down the proposition that good 
English ought to be learned at home. Which is also very distinctly put in 
the preface. On the terribly irregular subject, the conjugation of regular 
verbs, the remarks made by the author are very clear and most admirable. 
We call special attention to this on adverbs, p. 139. “Nota few adjec 
tives are used as adverbs, without any change of form, thus: ” 

Much, more, little, all, ill, fast, far. 
because many who would never think of writing “‘muchly,” will violate 
this rule by the use of “illy.” 

A careful reading of the book has only brought to our notice one error, 
which must have escaped the author's critical eye and correct taste. It 
is in an example, but even then should not have found a place without 


comment: 
I have forgot my part, and I am out. 


The following remark makes us feel certain that we have not mistaken 
the purpose of the work, as being better fitted for teachers, or persons 
who wish to acquire a more accurate knowledge of their language, than 
for beginners. 

“Hence, to expect young scholars, who have not studied the English 
language in its earlier forms, to explain the real difficulties of English 
construction, is in a high degree unreasonable; nor should such matters 
be brought before them at all, until] they have gained a thorough and 


familiar knowledge of the usual and regular constructions.” 


Lire anp Times OF Wi_.tiamM Samus. Jounson, LL. D. First Sena- 
tor in Congress from Connecticut, and President of Yolumbia College, 
New York. By FE. Edwards Beardsley, D. D., LI. D. New Yor: 
Hurp anp Hovucuron. 1876. pp. 218. $2.50. 


The Rev. Dr. Beardsley has already won the gratitude of the Church 
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by his History of the Church in Connecticut, and his Life of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, the father of the remarkable Church movement in Connecticut 
during the “good old Colony times,” from which flowed, as from a foun- 
tain, the ever broadening and deepening river of Connecticut churchman. 
ship. He has now added to these, the “ Life and Times of William Sam- 
uel Johnson,” a son of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Johnson, and a man of rare 
mark in his day. ‘Though a staunch Churchman all his life, he, as a law- 
yer, was the founder of the school of lawyers in Connecticut, who first 
raised the dignity of that profession in such wise as to form “an impor- 
tant epoch in its legal history.” As a speaker, he was “ gifted with every 
external grace of the orator, a voice of the finest and richest tones, a 
copious and flowing elocution, and a mind stored with elegant literature,” 
so that he ‘‘appeared at the bar with a fascination of language and man- 
ner which those who heard him had never even conceived it possible to 
unite with the technical address of an advocate.” He became Colonia] 
Agent of Connecticut in England, for some years before the breaking out 
of the Revolutionary War; and several chapters are devoted to the 
sketches of persons and questions of the time, from the abundant treas- 
ures of his existing letters. There is a delightful freshness about these, 
which makes us breathe the very air of more than an hundred years ago, 
and is so far superior to the boiled-down residuum of modern-made his 
tory! Most interesting to a Churchman are the glimpses given us of the 
condition of the Church in those days in England. In one letter to his 
father, from Canterbury, Sept. 12, 1769, he says, of his stay in that city : 

I have now been this fortnight leading the life of an ecclesiastic, at Church twice a 
day, and seeing nobody but Deans, Archdeacons, Prebendaries, and Priests; very 
good company, you will say, and a good employment. They are so, and it is cer 
tainly a sober, quiet, good kind of an idle life. 

He then enumerates several of these new acquaintance, one a “good, 
sensible, polite, friendly man;” another, “one of the most amiable men I 
have met with in England,”—a “ serious, faithful divine, as well as a good 
man and a polite gentleman ;’’ another “also an excellent man, and very 
learned;” some others “seem also to be very worthy men.” He 
continues : 

But there are two or three others whom I have not seen nor wish to see, who have 
been lately preferred through the interest of Lord Granby, whose characters are very 
indifferent, and who, like, alas! too many of the superior clergy of England, have 
little virtue and less religion, who obtain their preferment without merit, merely by 
Court favor, or family connections, and are a reproach to their profession, which 
they consider solely as a means of procuring wealth to be avariciously hoarded for a 
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provision for a family, or vilely squandered in vice and dissipation, or, at best, con- 
sumed in luxury, indolence, and ease, while they care no more about religion or the 
Church, or any thing else that is virtuous or praiseworthy, than they do for the mira 
cles or mosques of Mahomet, and I fear, believe just at much of the one as of the 
other. Alas! how is the gold become dim, and the most fine gold changed! Upon 
this sad subject I could a tale unfold, which (in the expressive phrase of Shakspeare) 
would harrow up your soul, but I caunot bear to give you pain, and decline a subject 
which makes my own heart ache whenever it occurs. Yet in my own justification, I 
must just touch one character. You say you wish to know why I have so indifferent 
an opinion of his lordship of ————, and ask why I do not apply more to him. Time 
is lost in paying court to such men. He is, in those things wherein you hope he 
may be useful, a perfect Gallio; he cares for none of them. He is more of a poli 
tician and courtier, I fear, than a Christian or a divine ; and yet even his politics are con 
fined to a very narrow sphere. He is, perhaps, the greatest card-player in England. He 
does not, indeed, as far as I know, play deep, as the phrase is, but six hours in six 
days in a week hardly suftice for this favorite amusement. He is—but 1 forbea 
ex pede Herculem. Peace to all such. Yet thank God there are some burning and 
shining lights yet left in this dark age, by whom the sacred fire will still, I trust, be 
kept alive, ete 

And in the same letter, speaking of the good repair in which the Dean 


and Chapter kept their noble Cathedral, he styles this fact 


A circumstance much to the honor of this Chapter, especially when compared with 
several others in the kingdom, who have rapaciously appropriated to themselves the 
revenues which should have repaired their Churches, by which alone, as Abp. Secker 
used to say, they live, and which, having been shamefully neglected, are hanging in 
ruins over the heads of those who are sacrilegiously rioting in their spoils 

Where this was the condition of the Church, it is no wonder that small 
help was to be looked for, in sending Bishops to America, from the 
leaders in the polite al world. 

The great people, and the ministry, whatever party prevailed, would give no atten- 
tion to subjects of that kind, partly because they hardly think them worth their 
attention, having been so long neglected; but especially because the different parties 
are so continually opposing, persecuting, and perplexing each other, that those in 
power have always enough to do to keep themselves in place, and in any tolerable 
manner get along with those affairs which are absolutely necessary to be done. Add 
to this, that the changes have of late been so frequent, that if they were ever so 
well inclined, they were removed before they could have time to digest and execute 
any plan of importance. 

It is easy to understand, then, why no Bishops came to America before 
the Revolution ! 

We cannot do more than hint at the continuous interest of the volume 
of which we have given only a few specimeus. Mr. Johnson's career 
after his return, as lawyer, judge, delegate in Congress, member of the 
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Constitutional Convention, senator of his State, president of Columbia 
College ; and the serene twilight of his old age, protracted, amid the rev- 
erence of his fellow-citizens to the great age of more than ninety-two,— 
all this the reader will find in the “ Life ” itself, and will thank us for call 
ing his attention to so valuable a work. J. H. H. 

Imaginary Conversations. By Walter Savage Landor. BosrTon: 

Roperts Broruers. 1877. 

We have already noticed the two first volumes of this reprint. We 
have now received the third and fourth. The Turrp Series contains 
“Dialogues of Literary Men.” The Fourrn Series, “ Literary Men,” 
‘Famous Women,” “Miscellaneous.” For beauty of style and exquisite 
descriptions of nature, for the expression of noble sentiments, also in 
most cases, for correct delineations of the characters conversing, these 
dialogues have long been celebrated. The enterprising publishers have 


issued them in a manner that leaves nothing to be desired. 


Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. are just publishing “Norrs on Genxsis,” 
by the late Frederick W. Robertson, M. A., of Brighton. Anything 
written by this author will be received with interest. We now can only 
call attention to the book. 

A Manuat or INsrruction in Latin, on the Basis of “ A Latin Method,” 
prepared by J. H. Allen and J. B. Greenough. Boston: Ginn & 
Heatu. 1877. pp. 242. 

We think this book well adapted to its proposed object. We specially 
like it because of its simplicity, and that it dves not bewilder the pupil 
with metaphysical teachings on the science of language. Whether any 
of these ‘‘ manuals” and “ methods” are improvements on the old way of 
teaching Latin we will not now discuss, only saying that we do not find 
our modern scholars, taught by these ways, to be better, if indeed as 
good, Jatinists as the older ones. But this *‘ manual” is the best of its 


kind we have examined. 


THe Book or Cuurcnw Law. Being an Huxposition of the Legal Rights 
and Duties of the Parochial Clergy and the Laity of the Church of Eng 
land. By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M. A., FL S. A. vevised by 
Walter G. F. Phillimore, D. C. L. Second edition. Rivinerons : 


Lonpon: Port, Youna & Co., New York, 1876. 
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Though of chief value to members of the English Church, yet this 
work will be found very useful to both clergy and laity of our own, for 
our canon laws are based on those of England, and a knowledge of the 
latter is essential to a full understanding of the former. So far as we can 
judge, the whole work is reliable, and contains a great deal of useful infor 
mation not easily accessible to our clergy. The appendix is of special 
value. It gives the Canons of 1603, as revised in 1865; the Church 
Discipline Act of 1840; the Benefices Resignation Act of 1871; the 
Keclesiastical Dilapidations Act of 1871 ; the Sequestration Act of 1871 ; 
and the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874. Without a knowledge 
of these, no intelligent opinion can be formed regarding proceedings in the 
Mother Church. We know of no other book which contains them all in so 


convenient a form. 


Tue Cuorcn Buitper. A Quarterly Journal of Church Extension 
England and Wales. 1876. Rivinetons. Lonpon: pp. 154 
The title sufficiently explains the object of this publication. It contains 
descriptions and plates of new church buildings, or restorations, bcth 
external and interior, and also much valuable information on architectural 


subjects. 


Tae Ortuopox Doctrink oF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. SLxplained in 
a Commentary on the NX VIN Articles By the Rev. Thomas Isaac 
Ball: with an introduction hy the Rev. W. ./. E. Bennett, M. A.. Vicar 
if Frome Selwood. Rivixetons: Lonpon. Port, Youne & Co, 
New York. 1877. pp. 309. 

The main object of this book, we are told in the author's preface, is to 
‘help English Churchmen to understand what they ought to believe as 
Catholics, and why this very belief ought to prevent their submission to 
the claims of Rome.” An excellent object, and on the whole, well carried 
out. We do not think the introduction by Mr. Bennett adds anything to 
the value of the book. His historical statement regarding the Articles is 
not only imperfect, but inaccurate. *‘‘ The Six Articles” of Henry VIII 
were put forth in 1539, not in 1536, as he states. In 1536, ‘Ten Arti 
cles ’ were put forth by the Convocation and King. Nor does it seem 
right to cast such slurs as he does on the “ honesty ” of the composers, nor 
blame them because of the different interpretations which have been 


given to the XXXIX Articles. The Bible itself might lie under the 
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same imputation. We think Mr. Ball’s views, stated in the chapter on 
“Principles of Interpretation,” are much more correct: 

These XXXIX Articles were prepared by theologians, as the expression of this 
middle way, and were promulgated by the authority of the State. They thus repre- 
sented the combined action of Church and State. * * * They are a theological 
Concordat. Consequently, any attempt to make them speak the shibboleth of a sect 
is to deprave their first intention. * * * Weare bound to find in them all they 
fairly express, but we are not bownd to more than this. 

And he defines his standard of interpretation to be “Holy Scripture as 
interpreted by ‘the judgment of the ancient Fathers and the practice of 
the Primitive Church.’” In applying this principle, undoubtedly the true 
one, the difficulty is what we are to consider as the Primitive Church. 
Some would confine the term to the ante-Nicene period; others would 
include that of the six general Councils, while some would have us 
bring it down to the time of the final division between the Eastern and 
Western Churches. Hence follow very different results in applying this 
true principle. Our author adopts the second of these views. On the 
whole, his interpretation of the Articles and exposition of the teachings of 
the Church are sound, and he draws very clearly the distinction between 
the truth, and the errors of Rome. In some respects his views are rather 
extreme, showing a tendency to confound medieval and primitive usages, 
but, they are mostly on points of little importance, or where difference of 
opinion has always been allowed. 

The following quotation will give a good idea of the author's style, and 
is a very clear statement of the doctrine of the Real Presence : 

‘Spiritual,’ it must be remembered, is not the contradiction of ‘real,’ but of ‘ cor- 
poral,’ or ‘natural.’ The resurrection body will be a ‘real body,’ though it will be 
‘spiritual.’ Unless the Body of Christ were really present in the Sacrament, it could 
not be ‘given’ by the priest to the communicant, ‘taken’ by him into his hand or 
mouth, and ‘eaten’ by him at all; but the way in which this is done is not corporal 
or natural, but ‘ Heavenly and spiritual,’ and can only be perceived by ‘Faith.’ Now 
what is ‘Faith?’ Faith is ‘the evidence of things not seen,’ not, be it observed, 
the creatrix of things non-existent. Faith is a power given to the soul, enabling it to 
take knowledge of things which really ARE, but which are invisible to the outward 
senses. * * * By Faith we know God to be present everywhere, because He 
really is present, though our eyes may not see Him. * * * So, when we say that 
we receive and eat the Body and Blood of Christ by ‘ Faith,’ we mean that, though 
our outward eyes may not behold Him, yet we do behold Him in the Eucharist, with 
the faith-illumined eye of the intellect. And why? Because He is really there to 
be thus seen. If there were no Real Presence, it would be imagination, not Faith, to 
see Him in the Eucharist at all. 


The clergy will find this a useful book. 
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THe Foreign Caurcu CHronicie AND Review. Published Quarterly. 
Lonpon: Marcu, 1877. W. Wetis Garpner. Vol. 1, No. 1 
We welcome this valuable addition to the number of Church Quarter 
lies. It has a specialty, which is to make known to members of the Eng 
lish Church what is doing in other Churches and countries, and in her 
own colonies and missions. Its principles are “The principles of the 
Anglican communion.” This first number contains, among other interest- 
ing matter, a history of “ The Old Catholic Movement in Germany ;” An 
account of “Two French Prelates” of ‘* Reforming Movement in Mexico; ’ 
“The Pope and the Turk;” “A Village Feast in Corfu;” “ Bishop Her- 
zog’s Pastoral Letter’ to the Catholics of Switzerland. The subscription 
price, five shillings sterling, puts it within the means of all. The editor 


is the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick. Our Churchmen ought to take it. 


TAKING Stipes. A Story for School Boys. By J. M. Parker. New York 


EK. P. Durron & Co. pp. 32. 
An excellent Confirmation story. 
Good books for Sunday-school libraries are so scarce, that 


It has but one fault—there is not 


enough of it. 
one who can write so well as the author, owes it to the Church to write 


more. 


VAUGHAN ON CoNnFIRMATION. New York: E. P. Dutrron & Co. 


1877. pp. 68. 
This 1s intended to help in preparing candidates for Confirmation. It 
contains ‘‘ Notes for Lectures,” which may be expanded to a greater 


length by the teacher. For such purpose it will be found very suggestive 


and useful. 


\ ComMMENTARY ON THE Hoty Scriptures. By John Peter Lange, VD. 
dD. Vol. VII. of the Old Testament, Containing Chronicles, Ezra, Neh¢ 


miah and Esther. New York: ScrRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co. 


his great commentary is drawing to a close. Three more volumes 


will complete it. Clergymen and all Bible students in America are 
greatly indebted to the enterprising publishers for undertaking and so 
admirably carrying out this extensive work of procuring a translation and 


enlargement of the original German work. Great credit is due the 
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American Editor, Dr. Schaff, for the ability and care with which he has 
performed his arduous duty of supervising the whole. 

“Tue Booxs or Curonicies,”’ by Dr. Otto Zéckler, are translated 
and edited by Professor James G. Murphy, LL. D., of Belfast, who has 
attempted a more literal translation of the text than that of our author- 
ized version. As this is the only volume in which this has been done, 
it seems a mistake to have made this one exception. The introduction to 
the Chronicles is very full and useful. It treats of the historical value of 
the work; its author; its relation to the books of Ezra and Nehemiah; 
and gives a very full synopsis of the matter, plan and object. It shows 
very clearly that it is not a reproduction from the ‘‘ Kings,” but an inde 
pendent work, having a special object in view, viz., the history of David 
as King, and of ‘the kingdom founded on the promise made to him in II. 
Samuel, vii.” The table of parallel passages given in Section 4 are of 
special value as showing this. The historical and exegetical notes are 
very full and instructive. 

Ezra, by Professor Schultz, is translated and enlarged by Rev. C. A. 
Briggs, D. D., of the ‘“ Union Theological Seminary, New York.’ 
The Critical and Exegetical notes are very learned and complete, and the 
spiritual application of the history, and the lessons drawn from it are ex- 
cellent. 

NenHeEMIAH is chiefly expounded by Dr. Howard Crosbie, of the Uni- 
versity of New York; the Homiletical sections only being taken from the 
German. The introduction and notes are not so full as those on the 
other books. There is an interesting ‘‘ Excursus on the Gates,” with a 
map. 

Estuer is expounded by Professor Schultz, translated and enlarged by 
Dr. Strong, of Drew Theological Seminary. It is prefaced by a long dis- 
quisition on the “Aim and Historical Character of the Book.” We are 
not altogether satisfied with this. It is difficult from it to be certain 
whether the author believes Esther to be historical, or a poetic fiction. It 
is perhaps because we read them only in translation that we often find 
these German commentators obscure in their longer disquisitions. Their 
patient investigations and their deep learning are worthy of all praise, 
and make their works very valuable, but there is a want of clearness in 
their style, to English readers, which makes it hard to understand what 
they mean to teach. There is also in them, we must add, a tendency to 
scepticism, which, however, in this American edition, has been, we are glad 


to acknowledge, carefully guarded against by the translators and editors. 
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MopeErRN PuysicaL FatraLisM AND THE DoctrRINe or Evo.ution, includ 
ing an Examination of Mr. H. Spencer's First Principles. By Thomas 
Rawson Birks. M. A ‘ Profe ssor of Moral Philoso hy, Cam bridge. Lon 


DON AND New YorK: MacmiLtian & Co. pp. 311. 
We consider this, in its special line, one of the most important works 


which has been published during the last year, and of particular value to 


clergymen. It is written by one who has carefully studied the whole sub- 


ject. He shows the self-contradictions and inconsistencies of the sys 


tems of philosophy which would set up a blind and mysterious Law in 
place of a living Gop, and shows that it requires a greater amount of cred- 
ulity to believe this than to believe in the Christian religion. He quotes 
one author against another, and each against himself, and by their own 
mouths condemns them. The conclusion to which he arrives is thus 
forcibly stated : 

If we shut out the living God, the Almighty Creator, and frame a system of the uni 
verse from which the thought of His power and wisdom shall be strictly banished, 
some idol is sure to be set up in His stead, whether by the old heathens or by 
physical philosophers in modern days. * * * The Doctrine ef the Unknowable is 
a lower depth in the scale of intellectual and spiritual darkness than the old Athe- 
nian idolatry. The persistence ef force and the indestructibility of motion, when set 
up to replace the true and living God of the Bible, the Almighty Creator of heaven 
and earth, will be found, on enquiry, to be still meaner and more worthless than the 
old heathen iduls of wood and stone. One sentence of the word of God, in the song 
of the heavenly elders, lays the foundation of a philosophy nobler and deeper than 
all the human counterfeits of these latter days. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold is preparing for the press—to be published by 
Macmillan & Co.—a new edition of his poetry, including his later com 
positions, together with some of his recent papers on questions of the day 
which have appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine and the Contemporary 
Review. The same publishing firm announces a small work by Mr. 


2 


Edward A. Freeman, on the Ottoman Power in Europe: Its Nature, 
Growth and Decline, uniform with his History of the Saracens; also a new 
theological treatise, written by the Rev. Dr. Abbott, entitled Through 
Nature to Christ, founded on his Hulsean Lectures lately delivered at 


Cambridge. 


H AROLD, A Drama by A Ufred Tennyson | Author's ydition from A lvance 


Sheets|. Boston: James R, Oscoop & Co. 1877. $1. 


Dramas may be regarded from two points of view, as poems or as in 
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tended for the stage. A drama may be a great success on the stage and 
yet have little poetic merit; it may be a dead failure for acting, but con- 
tain beautiful poetry. Few writers combine the qualities necessary to 
succeed in both, and Tennyson cannot be ranked among those few. We 
cannot conceive that “Harold” could be successfully acted. There is 
little interest excited by either the plot or the characters. It may be 
said that this is unavoidable when the subject is so well known. If this 
be so it shows a lack of dramatic judgment in selecting the subject. But 
it is not so. ur interest in a play, except, perhaps, for the first time of 
hearing, does not depend upon ignorance of the result. Men go to hear 
Hamlet or Richelieu over and over again, though knowing them by heart. 
It is the conception and representation of the characters, the reality be 
stowed upon them, the noble thoughts they utter, the sympathy for their 
misfortunes, the positions in which they mutually stand, which inter 
est. Wecan find nothing of this in “ Harold.” Of course, every one 
knows that William conquered, and Harold was killed. ‘The art of the 
play-wright would be shown in making us feel for the latter, compre 
hend his difficulties, allow for his errors, and sympathise with his misfor 
tunes. And so with the subordinate characters. But Tennyson has not 
succeeded in doing this. The characters seem to care so little for them- 
selves that we cannot feel much interest in them. ‘The love scenes are 
cold. Harold gives up his betrothed with scarce a struggle; Aldwyth 
marries him partly from love, more for ambition, with very little of either. 
Kdith gives him up from superstitious fear, and goes about in a lacka- 
daisacal half-mad manner lamenting it—a very weak sort of Ophelia. In 
dramatic interest, Bulwer’s Harold far surpasses this. 

As regards the poetry, we again confess great disappointment. It is 
not worthy of Tennyson. ‘There are few, if any, passages that will be 
remembered or quoted. ‘The battle scene is by far the best; portions ol 
it are very spirited, but too long to quote. 

It is a misfoutune of all English dramas that they are inevitably com 


pared with Shakespear's. The ghost scene in Harold's dream recalls that 


in Richard IIL, not to the advantage of the former. 


Tuk Book or Psatms, A new Translation, with notes, by J. J. Stewart 
Perowne, D.D. ANbdoveR: WarkREN F, Draper, 1876, 2 vols. pp, 
534 and 477. $7.50. 


A full review of this valuable work in our next number 








